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APPENDIX A 
MDS Brochure 



A UNIQUE SERVICE TO PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE EMPLOYERS 

Manpower Development Sen/ice is a human 
resource consuitiny service credLed to provide 
a specialized form of diagnostic and technical 
assistance to public and private employers in 
Utah and the Intermountain West/;.;l -■^:):^:^^y^'.'\^ 

A unique aspect of the assistance provided is 

the emphasis on the self-help concept, which^ 
stresses the further development of an 
L-inployer's competence lo deal with his maiv 
flower problems on a continuing basis after 
the termination of direct MDS assistance.^ " 

TYPES OF ASSISTANCE PROVIDED 
MDS can assist employers to: 



BENEFITS OF 
: -EMPLOYERS PARTICIPATION 

An employer may expect one or more of the 

. ' ■ fpllowing/esults from cooperative action with 

: i More efficient use of manpower ; : 
Better trained supervisors 

• Improved morale and motivation 

• Closer employee identification with com- 
pany objectives . 



Identify 
(jj^termine 



h u man:-- resou r^-'';'p&b le;^ ■'f^r^^-'^'^- 
' training;needs^,'.y-: 

i y. ... .t.:. :■^:,St^;-■^i^;^4rS^ K^jala ■ training 



- .4h^plant ^diagnostic 

V Analyze . problems ^through in:depth . ;v 



ing capabilities : 



■ '.■^A-:^) 



organizational analysis and. fbrnnulate, pos-'.I :.i 
sible solutions* - '- .-^ 



CHARGES FOR SERVICES 



Design and 'rnpIement^orM^^^^ 
and training program..wh^n.necessarV...s-^ 



© Devielop; the;;;:;i:om 
organization to 

The assistance-; prbyide^ 
tailored to the specific '^'^'^'^^ '''^"'■"^'^ 
the individual firms 



TO QUALIFY 

Any public or 
a vyork^force 
enterprise; in 
apply l,to- 
extent 
mined 
ment. 
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APPENDIX B 
Data Collection Instruments 
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COALS OF EVALUATION 



Why evaluate? There are two main reasons; (1) for correction and 
improvement, and (2) for proof of results. 

Evaluation data provide feedback Sot modifying approaches, techniques, 
etc. , to achieve better results. We should learn from our past experience, 
but how can we learn If we do not know what happened? To know what happened, 
we must measure the results, and that process is evaluation. It certainly 
would be useful if our evaluation system could give us such information as, 
for example^ which entry organization levels promise better chances for 
changing the client firm. 

Washington wants to know what we have accomplished with the grant monies. 
Prospective clients are interested in what actual help we have given to other 
organizations. Evaluation data form the basis for answering the question, 
'Vhat have we accomplished?" Wouldn^t you be impressed , s a prospective client 
if the HRA could say to you, "We have been effective In reducing tuimover by at 
least 20% in over one-third of the organizations we have worked with, and we 
have the data to show it?*' 

What type of information do you think will interest Washington more, 
a vague statement, such as: 'Ve have worked with quite a few firms, and 
we think we have had a substantial influence with some of them," or a table 
which shows the number of firms broken down by industry group and the im- 
provement in absenteeism for each group? . 

EVALUATION IS THE RESPONSIBILITY OF EVERYONE ON THE MDS TEAM. The eval- 
uation group has designed the research plan and the data collection instruments 
with the .guidance of the operational team. Operationals are responsible for 
collecting the data and recording them accurately on the forms. Coders (who 
may be either intern or student assistants) transfer the data from the instru- 
ments to coding forms for keypunching onto computer cards. Evaluators program 
the computer using the SPSS (Statistical Package for the Social Sciences ) and 
feed the data in. The entire MDS team should analyze the data output to deter- 
mine operational guidance and evaluation documentation. 

Evaluation should be an on-going process. It should be the basis for 
planning rather than a haphazard afterthought. HRA^s should let the follow- 
ing two questions guide them in designing an involvement with a client: 

1. WllAT DO i7E WAl^T TO ACCOMPLISH? 

2. HOW CAN WE MEASURE THE RESULTS? 

By treating these questions, an HRA will be results-oriented. He will have 
in mind some specific objectives and a method for measuring how well he will 
have reached them. Il' a change is to be shown, measurements! should be taken 
before any inLarvent.lon and compared with measurements af tev the involvement. 
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Keep in mind that there are four levels of measuring in evaluation 
(Klrkpatrick, Donald L., "Techniques for Evaluating Training Programs, 
Journal of American Society for .Training and Development) . 

1. * Reaction , e.g.. What was your reaction to MDS? To the 

training program? How did you like what MDS did for you? 
A climate of anonymity is best for obtaining honest reac- 
tions. 

2. Learning . e,g.. What did you learn from MDS? What prin- 
ciples, facts, or techniques did you learn from the training 
program? A workshop participant may feel that the lecturer 
was great (reaction ) , but he may not be able to remember 
anything that was said (learning) . Measurements should be 
taken BEFORE AND AFTER , through pre-test and post-test, so 
that learning from a particular program can be isolated. 

3. Behavior . e.g., What are you doing differently on the job 
now due to .the influence of MDS? What is your appraisal of 
worker performance now as compared to before MDS became in- 
volved with your organization? Learning principles and tech- 
niques is one thing, but carrying them one step further into 
using them on the job is quite another. 

A. Results . e« g.. What was the improvement in turnover, absen- 
teeism, grievances, productivity, etc., due to^^he influence 
of MDS? How much did MDS help you reduce your costs or in- 
^crease your profits? This level measures the tangible payoff. 
On-the-job behavior may change, yet have no observable effect 
on how the organization performs. It is difficult to separate, 
the individual causes of results because the organization is 
continually affected by many factors. Also, there may be a 
considerable time lag before benefits from an intervention 
. show up as results. 

The first level, reaction^ is easi.est to measure, bat the least meaningful. 
Each level increases in difficulty of measurement and becomes more rigorous. 



Tne pr5jnary objective of the MDS evaluation system is co find out what 
Impact MDS has had in its clients' firms. More specif Ically a we are inter- 
ested in the effect of different concepts and practices on that impact, e.g., 
Advisory Council, self-help, ^fDS model, different methods, multiplier effect, 
manager commitment, types of firms, aggregation levels, university base, 
funding, MDS qrganization, restrictions in the firm, age of the organization, 
length of time involvement, etc. The type of research involved is that of 
finding relationships between variables with the possibility of discovering 
some causes and effects. 
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Change in the client organization will be measured in terms of hard data, 
e.g., turnover, absenteeism, and other RESULTS-type variables, and in terms of 
soft data, e.g., attitudes and other changes in BEHAVIOR. ' LEARNING and REACTION 
will also be measured* 

The variables that affect the change occurring in a firm can be classed 
into four areas: 

1. Past factors and existing conditions determined by the past. 

2. Management's present efforts to effect change. 

3. MDS's efforts to intervene. 

4. Interfering variables, e.g., influences external to the 
organization. 

The MDS evaluation system attempts to measure many variables in all four 
areas. The effects of the different variables are to be separated using sta- . 
tistical analysis. The following chart summarizes the design of the hypothesis 
in functional notation. 
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EVALUATION RESEARCH DESIGN 



a. 



c 

0 
•H 

0 



0 
•H 
>^ 
0 ri 

to ^ 
(J 0 
4J p- 



Change In 
the firm 



Organizational health 
Hard data 
Soft data 



efforts, 



K^^related^ 



Magement's 
efforts , 



, MDS organl?;ation 
Teams 

Small Stnff 

MDS senicti model 

Advisory' Council 
Self-help 
Multiplier 
Liaison 

Aggregation level 
University base 
Funding/cotits 



Self-help 

Multiplier 

CoDiraltment 



Past factors & 
existing conditions 
determined by the 
past (e.g., manage- 
ment philosophy & 
willingness, etc.) 



Interfering variables 
(e.g. I current pro- 
grams, changes in 
Internal structure 
or forces, external 
Influences, etc.) 



Commitment 
Demographic data 

Size of firm 

Age of firm 

Restrictions to change 

Etc. 
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CURRENT DATA COLLECTION INSTRUMENTS 

Collection of data la critical to the evaluation process. The results 
are only as good as the data that go into the analysis. Become very familiar 
with all of the forms and how to use them, so you can be effective In gathe***- 
ing the proper Information. The instruments currently In use are: 

1. Organization Information Questionnaire - OIQ 2/11/74 

2. Personnel and Performance Information Sheet - PPIS 2/11/74 

3. Preface to Llkert's Profile of Organizational Characteristics - 
PPOC 2/11/74 

4. Rensis Likert's Profile of Organizational Characteristics - POC 
• 5. Client Contact and Service Record-Outreach - CCSR-O 2/11/74 

6. Client Contact and Service Re&ord-Diagnosis - CCSR-D 2/11/74 

•i ■ 

7. Client Contact and Service Record-Implementation - CCSR-I 2/11/74 

8. Client Contact and Service Record-Workshop - CC^K-W 2/11/74 
9i Client Contact and Service Record-Evaluation - CCSR-E 5/10/74 

10. Evaluation Questionnaire - EQ 5/10/74 (attached to CCSR-E) 

11. Workshop Participant Report - WPR 2/11/74 

12. Client File Checklist - CFC 5/10/74 

13. Weekly Record - WR 2/11/74 

14. Client Flria Checklist Appendum CFC-A 10/23/74 . 

15. Evaluation Appendum EA 9/23/74 

The general areas of coverage of the different forms are illustrated 
in the following diagram. 
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ORGANIZATIOML 
MEASURES 



EQ j reaction 

hard data 



?PIS 



LIKERT POC soft 'data 
(PPOC) ' 



OIQ demographic data 



CHAl^GE (impact). 
Past influences 



CLmn 

CONTACT & 
SERVICE 
RECORDS 



CCSR-E 



evaluaticTn 



WPR 



participant 



CCSR-W workshop 



CCSR-I implementation 



CCSR^D 



CCSR-0 



diagnosis 
outreach 




MDS efforts 
Management's efforts 
Interfering variables 



INTERNAL 
RECORDS 



WR 



man/hours 



CFC 



file worksheet 



EKLC 
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Use of Each Form 

Below are given brief instructions on the use of each form. 



OIQ: 



PPIS: 



Fill out as completely as possible for each client organization 
(Indicate whether completed bv ' > llent organization). 



Use whenever possible to c 
help client use it as parr 



•Lu for evaluation of change 

inf ^mation system. 



PFOC: 
POC: 

(Llkert) 



CCSR's: 



Complete each time the POC is administered. 

Use whenever possible to collect attltudlnal data; should be 
administered to the same client at different time intervals 
to measure change. — 

Use to report contacts with clients. 



OUTREACH: 



DIAGNOSIS! 



IMPLEMENTATION: 



WORKSHOP: 
EVALUATION: 



Use for client contacts and marketing contacts (letter, 
telephone, and personal contacts either by MDS or by 
client) 

Initial contact 

Group presentation,. 

Outreach follow-up 

Planning further Involvement (e.g. , designing diagnosis 

or implementation procedures) 
Data collection 
Analysis of data 
Development of strategy 

Complete at least one for each client for whom we 

perform diagnosis or implementation 
Planning ImpleiueutaLion procedures 
Implementation of strategy 

Follow-up on implementation (whether or not MDS was ^ 
directly Involved in, ..implementation) 

Use for each workshop session 

Evaluation of MDS Involvement with client 

Evaluator: Complete Page 1 

Use Pages 2 & 3 for a structured interview 
Have client complete Paga 4 (Evaluation 
Questionnaire - EQ) 



WPR: Keep up to date for each workshop participant and /or aggregate 

of participants. 
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CFC: Fvaluator: Use to check completeness of file 

HRA Coordinator: Use to rate MDS impact on the client . 

WR: Keep current daily and total the hours by category on , the back 

weekly 

Example forms, completed for hypothetical cases, are included in the 
Appendix. 
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EVALUATION* FRAMEWORK PILING SYSTEM AND PROCEDURES 



Filing System 

1. A separate hanging file will be kept for each client organization with 
which we have had Initial contact, whether or not further Involvement 
takes place. (An organization becomes r. client when an initial meeting 
is held for the purpose of explaining and offering >DS services. The 

HRA will indicate, at the ton of, the CCSR-0 whether the_^ contact was jf or 

a client or . a marketing Ity.) All client files will be assigned 

identification numbers ...u M be maintained in alphabetical order in 
the "CLIENT FIRMS" f: -.^^ drai >■ 

2* Records of marketing contacts (with non-clients, referral-source 

organizations, etc.) will be kept in the -file drawer titled "MARKETING 
ACTIVITIES." Hanging files may be maintained alphabetically for spe- 
cific organizations or for general categories. Files on organizar,ions 
will not be given numbers until they are considered to be client organ- 
izations. 



3. A separate hanging file will be kept for each workshop (not each 
session — manila fo?.ders may be used to divide the file into sessions). 
All workshop files will be given identification numbers and will be 
filed alphabetically together in the "WORKSHOPS" drawer . 

4. a. CCSR-W's will be filed in the workshop file ; 

b. Weekly Records (WR) will have a separate file; 

c. CCSR-O's may be filed in the client files OR in the m arke ting ' 
activities file ; 

d. All other forms (OIQ, PPIS, PPOC, POC, CCSR-0> CCSR-D, CCSR-I. 
CCSR-E> CFC> and WTR) will be placed in the proper clienL file . 

5. Currently completed forms will remain in a basket for a few weeks before 
being filed* This current basket should be useful for three purposes: 
(1) HRA's will be able to keep current on each others ' activities; (2) 

. Evaluators will br. able to follow up to make sure the necessary forms 
are being completed; (3) Coders will kno^r when there are new forms to 
be coded. 
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Filing Procedures 

1. HRA's are responsible for completing -the proper forms. 

2. Completed Weekly Records (WR) will be filed chronologically. 

3. All other completed forms will be placed in the current basket vhere 
they will remain for a few weeks. Then the administrative assistant 



4; A Client Identification Number will be assigned to each new client chron 

ologically (and a Workshop Identification Number to each new workshop) and 
entered into a bound book. The number will be stamped on the file and on 
forms corresponding to the new client. Marketing contacts will not be 
given a Client Identification Number, and only information connected with 
organizations which have Client Identification Numbers will be coded for 
computer processing. 



will: 



Make new files for any new client, organizations , new- 
workshops, or new marketing activities. 



b. 



File all 
workshv. 



arms in the proper client files, 
w.keting activities filea* 



s 
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SECTIONS 

RULES AND STANDARDS FOR USING THE FORMS 



A. General 

1. Be sure to record any signirxcant information vhlch tnay not be 
called for specifically on the forms. Such information could 
be used for documentation in a case-study type write-up. 

2. The HRA Coordinator should f^^^ and W 

Before doing so, he should coordinate the work codes and man/ 
hours with all other HRA's who participated so that the Weekly 
Records will be consistent with the man/hours reported on the 
CCSR's. (Man /hours are calculated by adding the hours spent 
by all HRA's for tha particular activity.) 

3. Be sure to list the Coordinator. first -under ''MPS STAFF >IE>ffiER(SV'- 

on the CCSR's. 

4. Include the year in all date s on all forms (be optimistic about 
the project) . 

5. If only thB a^th and year iisfc given in the date for initial contact ^ 
the day^^?£!iL3t Ije cosasidered ttD; be the 'end of the month for the purpose 
of assigc^ig^ gMent: Identigcation Numbers. 

6. When a f 032ni> iis ^Mded , a red check mark should, be made across 
th»5 headitsft of Hie form. 

7. Results of more .^an one contact may be reported on one form 
(e»g. , CCS'R's)^ Condense data (reduce the number of forms per 
client) raeare ]P<»€Slile rather than repeating noh-changing In- 
formation. Vig interested !mainly in initial ratings and. any 

„ subsequent: rfe^nges/ Repatiticn of the $ame inforaaticn is cf 
little va|i^, 

8. It will h«4p thfc coders if; the date is written: DAY, MONTH, YEAR, 
e.g., 5 



012 

1. The OIQ the "master document" on each cl*!sant. Organization 
name, adSs^^s^, md phone number as well as aid other information 
should be as -Kasurate and complete ns posslMe. 

2. Questions reXata^d to the manager (e.g., years; in supervisory 
position) should is» answered iy or for the Fox:us Level manager. 
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3, ' If there Is a difference of opinion between the client and the 

HBA on any items (e.g., industry outlock, the HSA nay make coci*- 
ments in the margin or fill out another OIQ and attach it • Make 
it clear by checking on the first page who completed the form. 

4, The OIQ data to be uned is for the time to which the information 
pertains. 

5, If there are two OIQ's for one client, the one completed by the 
organization will be coded as the first OIQ, and the one completed 
by IfDS will be the second . 



PPIS 

!• Some sort of manpower accounting is needed in organizations if they 
are to be informed about their problems. The PPIS may be uised as 
a report for a human resource information system. 

2. If only the total number of people leaving a firms is given (rather 
than the numbers of quitp and terminations) , the figure should be 
placed under "Number of quits." 

3. ' On the old PPIS's, data for the year will hnve to be recorded in 

December, but should be coded under "For the year.'* 



POC (Likert) 

1. If possible, when administering the POC to a group of people, read 
the Instructions aloud to them while they follow along. 

2. Emphasize in the instructions that the questions are to be answered 

• • the way you see things or the way you feel about them ." 

3. If, and only if, the respondents ask about whether to answer for 
•the specific or the general, tell them to answer for the general, 

average situation in the organization (company or department, as 
desired by the HRA) . Do not volunteer this explanation, because 
it may bias the results. Only use it in response to individual 
questions. 

4. Point out that the questions are easier to xmderstand if the re- 
sponses on the scale are read. The scale is often more clear than 
the root question. 

5. Question 2a. (Item 4): If they ask, "Whose attitudes?" reply, • 
"The attitudes of en5>loyees in general." 

6. Question 3c. (Item 7): You may need to explain that "line 
organization" means formal organization. 
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7. 



Question 4a. (Item* 8) : If they ask, "Interaction between whom?" 
answer y "Interaction between people in. the organization, " 



8. Question 6b. (Item 15): There may be a question on what goals 
are accepted by whoin. rf so, answer, "How the organization's 
goals are accepted by the employees in general." Also, two words 
in this item may need definition: overtly =* openly; covertly = 
secretly (hidden) . 

E. CCSR-^ I 

1. "ENTRY LEVEL" is the organization level of ^first contact* ~ 

2. "HIGHER SUPPORT LEVELS" refers to the higher organization level*" 
where support to MDS is given. 



F. CCSR-D ^ 

1. "FOCUS LEVEL" refers to the organization level where the iaain 
contact, and working relationship is maintained. 

2. Includea results of diagnosis,.under "COMMENTS" (i.e., problems 
identified and recommendations). 



3. Quality of assignments, extra work, and behavior change -grade 
values will be coded as follows: A = 40, A- = B+ » 35, B: « 30, 
« c+ » 25, C = 20, C- = 15, D 10, D- = E+ = 05, E = 00. 



G. CCSR-I 

1. Please fill out a CCSR-I for cHents where diagnosis has been done 
even if MDS is not directly (or at all) involved in implementation. 
A diagnosis follow-up visit may be necessary. 



H. C CSR-W 

1. "INVOLVEMENT OUTSIDE OF WORKSHOP SESSIONS IN THE ORGAN I2A TION(S) " 
refers to the time period since the previous session. 



I. WR 

1. This form may be completed forrsn: individual parrfcipant or for an 
^gregate group of participants, whichever seems more appropriate. 
Indicate: which is the case at the top of the form. 

2. JShmber the WPR's for each workshctp (not each session). Individual 
'"Participant Numbers" begin with 01. Aggregate "Participant Numbers' 
i>egin with 80. Where possible, aggregation should be made by organ- 
litzation level so that only one pasoticipant "Level" will be indicated 
.tm: each WPR. 
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3. Rate "Participation" in terms of quantity (amount) rather than 
quality. Quality of participation should be included in "Reaction 
to this Session." 

4. "Total number of sessions held" refers to the workshop in question 
and may be different from the number of sessions to which a parti- 
cipant was invited. 

WR 

1. HRA/s (Human Resource Analysts) should complete one of ;;!;3 
for each week* interns and other staff members should compXeue WR*s 
whsn they axa involved with client firms. 

2. The TO is not a time card; hours, do not have to total to the stafi 
member* s time commitment. Record time only for activities listed 
on the ishael:* 
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THE HRA'S GUIDE TO DOCUMENTATION AND EVALUATION 



Activity 
Initial contact 

Planning the involvement 
Closing the deal 

Diagnosing 

Implementing 

Follcving^up issplaxnantation 

Holding workshop 
Evaluating 



Forms and Documentation 

CCSR-0 

OIQ 

EPIS 



What obsi^ctives? 

How to sseasure results? 



CCSR-0 
OIQ 
PPIS 
Likert 



CCSR-D 

What problems? 

What recommendations? 

Likert 



CCSR-I 

What strategy 



CCSR-I 
Likert 
PPIS 



CCSR^W 
WPR^s 



CFC 

CCSR-E 
EQ 

Likert 
PPIS 



SAMPLE FORMS 
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ORGANIZATION INFORMATION QUESTIONNAIRE 



biQ : 27ii/74;?^'3^;?^ 
' • Completed^'by :* . 

CLIIDNUM : : 



Date 



Organization naine_ 

Address 

Your :.iiame 



Phone J 



mtle 



Organization level (check. those that, apply) 



^1. Worker 

J2« Lead man or woman 
^3. First-line supervisor 
(foreman) 



3* Middle manager 
_5.. General manager 
_6 . Owner 

J . Staff ; specify_ 
Other; specify 



1. JCndustry (check one) 

^1. Agriculture, forestry, 

and fishing 

2. Mining 

^3. Construction 

^4. Manufacturing 

_ 5 « Transportation, com- 
munication, utilities 



^6. Wholesale 

^7. Retail tra.de 

J8 . Finance , insurance , 

and real estate 
_^9. Services 
__^10. Government 
JLl. Other; explai n 



2. Product or service 



3. Osffnership (check one) 



^1. Government Partnership 

^2. Corporation with stock 5. Single private 

offered to the public owner 

^3. Corporation with stock __6. Other; explain 



held privately 



4. ^ Hoes a family have controlling interest in the organization? N o __Yes 

5v Is this organization responsible to a parent organization? ^ No Y es ' 

a- If yes, to what extent are management services (e:g., budgeting, 
planning, personnel functions, etc . ) made available by the parent 
organization? (Check the appropriate poiut on the scale.) 
No services About half of ^ Almost all 

provided. services provided services provided. 

b. If :yes, year parent organization was founded^ . 
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6. Year this organization was founded 



7. Number oC employees^ 

8. Percent of employees having union representation % 

9* List the problems concerning the work, force in your organization and, 
using the scale|at the right, indicate how serious they are (check one 
colucm for each | problem listed). 

Not Somewhat Very 
Problems Serious Serious Serious Serious 

a. _ ■ ■ - - • ^ - ^ - ■ ■ • 

b. 



d- ^ 

e. . , . ., ■ 

f- 

10. How long have you been in a managerial or supervisory position? _ years 

11. How long have you been in your present position? years 

12. To what extent are you willing to consider use of resources from outside 
your organization in dealing with personnel" and organizational problems? 
(Check the appropriate point on the scale,) 

Not at To a moderate To a considerable 

all extent extent 

1 1 2 r 3 h 4 1 5 h 6 h 7 

Please explain your answer 



13. In terms of the industry to- which you belong, how is your organization's 
general outlook? 

Much v;orse About the Much better 

than most same as most than most 

14. What is the general outlook of your Industry compared with other industries 

Much worse About the Much better 

than most same as most than most 

15. How adequate is the labor market from which you draw employees? 

No shortage, 

A severe supply and demand A great 
shortage are about in balance oversupply 
1 h 2 -1^-^—3 1 4—-^ 5 1 6 h 7 



16# To what extent have you used or do you now use the State Employment 
Security services available to employers? 

. Hot at all Fairly often 

17. Have you used or do you now use other outside management services (e.g., 
consultants, industry associations > government organizations, etc.)? 

No Yes If yes, please specif y^^^ ■ ' ■ . . 




18. Indicate which types of training methods are used in your organisation. 
(Check all those that apply O 

I. Job skills training 

a. On-the-job training 

b. Vestibule training (simulated operation, not on the 

actual production line) 
" c. ApprenTi^ tra^^ ^ ^ ^ ^" 
^d. ypcational school training 

^e . " Programmed instruction (using teaching machines, 

prograiraned books, filmstrips, etc.) 
f. Classroom instruction 

^g. Other; specif y ' ' ' - ' ' ■■ ' 



II. Supervisory training 

a. On-the-job training 

h. Temporary assignment to supervisory position 

_c. Seminars or conferences within the organization 

d. Seminars or conferences sponsored by other organizations 

^e. Programmed instruction 

f . Classroom instruction 

g. Correspondence courses 

^h. Other; specif y^_ • ■ ' • . ' " - 



III. Management development 



On-the-job training 
Job rotation 
Multiple management 

Understudies for key positions • 
Special assignments 
Visits to other sites 

Seminars or conferences within the organization 
Conferences or institutes sponsored by other organizations 
University management development programs 
Other; specif y_^_ ■ ■ . ■ • • ■ - ' • - ' 
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RESTRICTIONS TO IMPROVING ORGANIZATIONAL EFFECTIVENESS 



19. Rate each of the following in terms of the restrictions it places 
on making changes which could improve organi?:ational effectiveness'. 
(Please check the applicable point on the scaleO 



No 

restrictions 



Moderate 
restrictions 



Severe 
restrictions 



Controls from 
higher in the 
organization 



1 



Union (or 

employee 

orcanization) 



Fixed tech- 
nological 
process 



Uncertainties 
of market 



Low profit 
margin 



f . Government 
regulations 



Seasonal 
nature of 
vork 



h. Rapid growth 1 H 2 + 3 H 4 H 5 + 6 ^ 7 



Other, 
please 
explain 
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20* To what extent has change occurred in your organization in the past 
year and/or to what extent is change expected to occur in the next 
year in the following categories? (Please check the applicable point 
on the scale*) 



23 



No 
change 



Moderate 
change 



Extensive 
change 



a. Policies and 
procedures 

b. Management and 
supervisory 
positions 

Ct Product types 

d. . Production 

methods 

e. Organization 
size 

£• Other, 
please 

explain 
































1 
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PKKSONNEL AND PERFORMANCE INFORMATION SHEET 



1 Inrornmtion from your files can be very helpful to you in diagnosing the '^health" of your organisation 
ita may also he analyzed to evaluate the* effect of changes (e.g., policy changes, training, MDS involve- 
Jtc). Please complete the following table. The information will be held confidential and will be used 
) you evaluate your organization. 



19 



19 



irnber of full-tJnio 
id/or full-time 
|ul\falent employees* 



Jan 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



Hay 



Jun 



Jul 



Aug 



Sep 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



Hay 



Jun 



Jul 



Aug 



Sep 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



imbGr of new hlrea 



■nbcT without previouo 
levant Job experience 



tnber of quits 



mbcr of quits who 
re good pcrformcre** 

mber of terminations 

nber of good perform- 
B terminated** 

nber of grievances 



sentecisn (days) 

nber of lost- tine 
:i dents 

It liibor cost; define 



)OC ant) material cost 
rework anil waste 

ier; explain 



>!' c Ircumstanccs 
\}\ above items 
by number! ^ ^ 
affected) 




ulace the number of full-time equivalent employees, determine the number of hours worked by part-time employees 
k and divide by 40. or determine the hours worked per month and divide by 173, 7 P ^ employees 

^> !;^'* '^^Tf*'^"'^*!; ^.^^ ^^^Z" • 5pZ of peraonR in tbftir job. 
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PPOC 2/11/74 
CLIIDNU M 

SUEFACE TO LIKERT'S PROFILE OF 
laSANlZATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 

ThH. following quesirlosns gBrtain to r-^hi^ CTiit^Stiilons umier which LiKertt's 
^ti^^ionnaire b^as ^^safe, i^ered. 

1* OrganizatlOTi ^ 3ue 

2. Date 

3. Number of Prof. . completed 

4. Levels to whidr. ar^ministeT ed (check caHll those that apply 

General manager 
Owner 

Staff 

Other 



How many times (including this time) has the Profile been administered 
to this organization? 



a. WorkL- e. 

_b. Lead hand f, 

c. Foreman g, 

_d. Middle manager ^h. 
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RENSIS LIXERTS 
0RtS<«IZATIOIMAL CHARACTERIStlSS (POC) 



INSTRUCTIONS (Pimm, r^d ipemtv beginning) 

This questionnaire ^mm 't?^^^^*^ for describing the management system or style used in a 
company or orwiofiis^^t ntm^< 

In completing the qts^f-^r^^j^.^^ ^tris important that each individual smwer each question as 
thoughtfully and fraf^m ^ms^^ This is not a test; there are no right^r wrong answers. The 
important thing is th^ Jmaymr^ch question the wav you see thintjsror the way vou feel 
about them. 

On the iine below earr-^ -^is^^cawal variabie {item), piease piace an N at the point which, Jn 
your experience, descr ^i^-^^^^-oiifr a^nization at the present time (N ^ now). Treat each item as 
a continuous variable f-'^i^- m^^sscsssme at one end to that at the other. 



Organizationai 
variable 

Leadership processes 
used 

a. Extent to which 
superiors have con- 
findence and trust 
In subordinates 



item 
no. 



Have very linlesan- 
fidence andrtrajsrSn 
subordinates 

\ \ \ If 


Have some confidence 
and trust. 

i 1 I T 1 


Quite a bit of c:>nfi> 
dence and trust . 


A great deal of confidence 
and trust. 





Extent to which 
superiors behave 
so that subordt* 
nates feel free to 
discuss important 
things about their 
jobs with their 
immediate superior 



Sutxirdinates do not 
feei at all free to.discuss 
things about the fob with 
their superior 



Subordinates do not 
feel very free to discuss 
things about the job with 
their superior; do it 
guardedly 



Subordinates feei rather 
free to discuss things 
about the job with their 
superior but may b€ 
somewhat cautious 



Subordinates feel completely 
free to discuss things about 
the job with their superior 
and do so candf^Av 



I 1 I 


1 :! II 1 r 1 1 r I 1 


1 1 1 1 r 





. Extent to which 
immediate superior 
in solving job pro- 

•blemi generally 

tries to get subordl> 
nates' ideas and 
opinions and make 
constructivetuse of 
them 



Seldomrgets ideaf s^aci 
opinions of subo;.^iinai£t 
in solving job profi^sm;: 



Sometimes get ideas and 
opinions of subordinates 
in solving job problems 



Usually gets Ideas and 
opinions and usually tries 
to make constructive use 
~- of them — — ~ 



Always gets ideas and opinions 
and always tries to make con- 
structive use of them 







. 1 1 1 r 







torn 



2. Character of motivational 
forces 

a. Kinds of attitudes 
developed toward 
organization and 
its goals 



Attitudes are uQually 
hostile and counter to 
organization's rgoals 



Attitudes are soi^times 
hostile and counter to 
drganizatiqn's goals and 
are sometimes favorable 
to the organization's goals 
and support the behavior 
necessary to achieve them 



Attitudes usually are « 
favorable and support 
behavior implementing 
organization's goals 



Attitudes ar ^tfotwgly 
favorable anr oroDvidfi power^ 
ful stimulat ^I'ttn&e- 
havior ifnp}e?i«ntitTjg 
organization^ goj^ 



J I I L 



J L 



J L 



3. Character of communis 
cation processes 
a. Direction of 
information flow 



Downward 



Mostly downward 



Down and up 



Down, up and wTh peers 



J \ L 



J__l L 



J \ L 



I L 



Extent to which 
downward com- 
munications are 
accepted by sub- 
ordinates 



Viewed with great 
suspicion 



J I I L 



Some accepted and some 
viewed with suspicion 



J L 



Often accepted but, if 
not, may or may not be 
openly questioned 



J I L 



Generally accepted, but if 
not, openly and candidly 
questioned 



J I L 



Accuracy of up- 
, — ward communi-- 
cation via line 
orgamzation 



Tends to be inaccurate 



Inforrriatton that boss 
-wants to hear flows; other- 
information is restric- 
ted and filtered 



Information that boss 
-wants to hear-flows;-other— 
Information may be 
limited or cautiously given 



Accurate 



I L 



J L 



J I 



Character of inter- 
action-influence 
process 

a. Amount and 
character of 
interaction 



Little interactiorrrand 
always with fearand 
distrust 



Little interaction and 
usually with some con* 
descension by superiors; 
fear and caution by 
subordinates 



Moderate interaction, Extensive, friendly inter- 
often with fair amount of action with high d^reecof 
confidence and trust confidence and trust 



1 1 1 1 


J i I 1 


1 1 1 1 


1 1 1 1 
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Organiistmna/ 
variebim 



Itrnn 
no. 



b. Amount tjf coop- Very Ht tie Ri vely littte A modorate amount Very subitantial amount 

erstlw^tBarrsmork: throdghcKif the organization 

present 



J L 



J L 



J L 



Character of decision^ 

making process 

a. To what extent ars 
decisions made by 
superior or by 
group participation 
and consensus 



■Sy superiors (or higher 
Jeveis)ivvtth no oppor- 
tunity for comment 



By superior but wiittr 
s o m e ropipo rt u n i ty rf o r 
reaction by lower level 



Syrsuperiors but follow- 
ing discussion of problem 



By group participation and 
usually with consensus 



J \ L 



J L 



10 



To what extent 
are decision- 
makers aware of 
;problems^ particu- 
ttarly those at lower 
ilevels in the 
organization 



Oftenfare unaware or 
only. partially aware 



J I L 



Aware of some, unaware 
of others 



J I L 



Moderately aware of 
problems 



I I I 



Generallyxquite aware:of 
problemsi 



11 



c To what extent Not at all Not involved in decisicsas:: Usually consulted but Are involved in all decisions 

~ are subordinates' — — "occasionallyconsulted*" — ordinarlly not involved' ^related to theirwork— 

involved in decisions in the decision-making 

related to thetr 

work? 



1 1 1 1 


1 . 1 1 1 


, , . . 


1 I 1 1 





d. Are declsionsrmaxEr 
at the best level 
in the organizatiorr 
so far as the moti- 
vational conse- 
quences (i.e., does: 
the decision-making 
process help to 



create the neces- 
sary motivationsiin 
those persons who 
have to carry out 
the decisions) 



fOaecsi on-making cnntri- 
ibsiflBS little or nothing 
<tszaSina^motivation:to 
implement the decision, 
usually yields adverse 
motivation 



J L 



Decstnasv-nsaklng contzn^ 
buteasryBlatisrely little 
mottiiEB(ton' 



Some contrfiiution by 
decision*making to 
-motivation to implement 



I I L 



^S4mantia{:;sontri butianrr^ 
rbTVdesnsiorfsmaking pre?- 

OBB^itto motivation to. 

tai«rnplement 
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no. 



CHtwte^of goal- 
satting or^rdaring 



Orders issued, opponnjniry 
to comment may ormay 
not exist 



Goals are set or orders 
issued after discussion 
with subordinates of 
problems and planned 
action 



Except in emergencies, goals 
are usually established by 
means of group participation 



J I L 



I ■\ ■ I . 



J L 



14 



Ara^jtMre forces Goals are ouincty^caccemed Goals are overtly -accefsn^ Goals are overtly accepted Goals are fully accepted 

to accmitr resist, but are ccmith^.n earned but often covertly resisassf.; but at tirrws with some • both overtly and covealy 

or rocsargoals? strongly to at least a moderate covert resistance 

degree 



J \ L 



J I L 



I 1 I 
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/ 

7. Character of control 
processes 

a. At what hierarchical 
levels'in organiza- 
^tion^does majoraor^ 
; primary concern* 
exist with regard to 
theti performance of 
thercontrol function? 



At the very? top on^y 



Primarily or largely at the 
top 



j I 



Primarily at the top but Coricern for performance of 

some shared feeling of control functions likely to 

responsibility felt at be felt throughout organ i* 

midcfle and to a lesser zation 
extent at lower levels 



J L 
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b£: £xtent to which 
: ^thd'reViiaw and con- 
trol functions 
isre concentrated 



Hsphlycsncentrated In 



%iativel*v^t«#1ly(3«0fr- 
xan£ratecc)«Mich^scnnu 
d^egatscKcoRtirot^c 
micidie 30iuilovver4«vels 



Moderate do wnwa rd dele- 
gatlo TTof review aifici"" 
control processesriower 
as well as higher levels 
perform these tasks 



PeviewKandi mnt rol don e at 
all lewSsiMWthrlovver unltT 
at times imposing more 
rigorous revievws and 
tighter-controls than top 
management 



1 f % 


I I i 


r 





J L 
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' c. i&ctent TOiwhich 
tcontrol^data (e;9;. 
^Bccountingrproduc- 
itivity ; cost; etc:)^are 

' , lused forsself-guidance 
ror grouprprotslem- 
solving by^mansgers 
and non^upervisory 

"—'employees; or used by- 

< ^periors tn a punitive, 
rpol icing manner 



Utaiii liZcsQii ircing arid 
iu puiiiijMe^manner 



ited forrpoHctngcoupiead 
•wicth rewantandpunish-' 
rasnt, sometimes-puni- 
tmely. Used somewharter 
gcddance but in accord 
vvcthrorders 



Used for policing with 
emphasis usually on , 
reward but with some 
punishment. Used for 
guidance in accord with 
orders. Some use also 
for SGlf<guidance 



Usedifor self-guidance and 
for coordinated problem- 
solving and guidance. Not 
used punitively 



1 1 1 


i 1 1 1 


..II 


1 .1 1 1 
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MANPOWEE":DEmOPMENT SERVICE 
CLIENT E3ISE CHECKLIST-APPEKDUM 
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Organization name: 



CLIDNM 



Current date_ 
Date Involveraeat begau_ 
:Date Involipsement texad.nateci 



STATUS OF CLXEiT 



A. InvolvCTeirts 



B. Client fees 



Outreach 



1 ** T«*rned down by client 
T.' 'rned down Kjr- 

A « Hot followed; £rprb>' :J23S: 

5 * Diagnosis . in v al vec eirt: rzsga ^'^ja^e d 

6 " V/orkchop -invoii^Tac.n:t...acsi5?|EQ;d 

7 " Uther iairiacncrnrsition 

involvcr.cut acESjTted 

8 •» Diagnosis jrndcaiiy iinplemcirratiDn 

involvenextt acc3EpLcd 

9 Does not apply 



1. 

2^ 
3. 
4:. 
5. 
6. 
7.. 

9.. 



Ntixnber of tMs involveanent (^£irst. 
digit of CTiTONM) (0 ^^4nly) 



Organization number (itast 3 dtigits 
of CLIDSM) 



Total ntsBoihei: of involvements :->w±th 
tliis -cllfflrt ■ 



X* Total fes: enlarged 

Did the cSienc pay 
the fee? 



None_ 
Part"" 
MI ^ 



* Does not apply_ 

Number of distinct abutreach at:tenipts 



Results o£ first aatt gmpc t: ( ) ( ) 

If no rinvsteement tresulted , wh y ( j . ( \ 

Results oE sfi-cond aittempi t C ) ( V 



If no inyol*:«MBnt msullred, i^hyr :( 



BaSUltS nf ^ i'^rih- d i^'1l%}^\^t ^ ( y ( > 



nS no InvolvoBaTit T«ss?uiErad^ wh y ( ) ( 
-^tesml'Cs-oi: ~^ar th-iag l^(a ^^ — ^ j^^^^ — 



Ifzno involvement i^iilted, .why?( 



( ) 



Reasons codes : s amer^as f or 
Dicignosis (see xuext page) 



CFC-A 
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D. Diagnosis 



"Kesult£> Codes; 



1 • Kot completed due to client 

2 ■ Kot conpletcd due to >DS 

3 * Involvon\ent ccnplcted and 

tcrninated 

4 « Results of involvenc.it discussed 

with client and involver.cnt terninated 

5 Diagnoiiis involvemesnt folloviid 

6 *• Evaluation in-colvcnent follc^-ed 

7 Vorknbop resulted 

8 • Other implementation resulted 

9 • Does not apply 



1. 
2. 
3- 
A. 
5. 
6., 



Number of dlc:snoas«5 perfoTtaed^ 
Results of flsrst aiagnosis^ ( 



)i ) 



If involvemenr tieaminated, ■( J 
Results of seconi diagnosis 



i i. 



( ) ( ) 



*If involvemcnr terminated, vhy ( 

a report urititen? N o 

(Including infbrnial Yes, by ^2DS 

reports, e.g.., working Yes, by client^ 
notes, memonsi^daO Does not apply_ 



Reasons Codes: 



01 - 

02 - 

03 « 

04 - 

05 - 

06 ^ 

07 • 
03- 

09 « 

10 » 

11 - 
23 " 



Client not interested 
Client fcc-ln problcns are 
inherently unsolvable 
Disapproval of higher nan»ncernent 
Distrust of governncnt programs 
Distrust of university-related 
programs 

Distrust, hesitancy, and/or 
suspicion of outsiders 
Sa:all firm, MDS does not sec 
how to hcilp 

Katurc ol; organization not 
conducive to ^DS assistance 
Problcns routside of JIDS scope 
MDS lack of resources 
Lack of >a}S follow- through 



T7> 

13 
14 



XT' 
IB 

2a 
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Another involvement begun w/smg client. 99 



Lack of client follow- through 
lock, of client cotmitmcnt 
Scheduling difficulties— MDS laxlt 
of tdme 

Stche^oaiLing diffteulries — clicni:: 
lack of time 
Political situoric;:: 
Change in admitiistration 
' Se:rv-lces asxaiilable through porcnr 
oxssniiizati3GTn: 

$&m££SB.s ascE2il.aii-l£ ficco- iextcrostl, 

iTit'canial client rcfsources aidennaas: 
=^ itiD for relHtiivolhj^ minor prcsrletsss 
3cp£ix£^ved 

« isbjcnrives^^or^cpcctatioas srcnSsf^c^I 
' Does- not iisrplv^r 



1 
"2 
"3 



E. ' Workshop 

sajne as for Diagnosis 

F. Other implementation 

Results and Reasons Codes ; 
same as for Diagnosis 



;2, ^^mltrs of ^arorksho p ( ) 

4. 
5, 



3. 



Kasailts of seCTnd workshop 



i L. 



r ) C ) 



JEf dLnvolvesjien:^: tssainated, wh r ( ) ( ) 



)er of xctber ianpl-emeistatxo n ^_ 
Sscvalvessnrs 

jfe^ilte of f: "i..>-j^ :ismpleiiienta£Ci<Hr_ 
Tf ixnv3£Lv ei?Hi!tr xgniiinati&d , .^^& y ( ) ( ) 



( ) ( ) 



Rfismlfcs of s^ro Oid xmplement^ari mr ( ) ( ) 



C. Evaluat-ion 



Results Codes : 



1 ■» Report v?rit:ten 
~-2- "«~Kon- Mj^S-qucs t-i on nair c--use d — . 

3 » CC5R-E, EQ, and/or EA completed 

4 " Likcrt (POC) adoiuistcred 

5 - PPIS data collected 
9 •Does not apply 



L. Number fof ceraJbasEction attremgtsg^ 
X. Type. q£ Isr evj. uation; '?xe_ 



1 
2 
3 

4 

Does- not' apply-^-^S- 

evaLuatAon ( Ti ( ) ( ) 



IritKsr±m_ 

Post 

Othex 



3.. Results; o£ ifirs: 

ft-. If involvEEj=!J.il^ :^ermiiia Lczd., , les& y ( ) ( ) 
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G. Evaluation (cont,) 



Kcsults Codes: 



1 « Kcporc vrltccn 

2 Kon-ilDS qut:r.tioanairc used 

3 » CCSH-i:, nQ, and/or EA co'^r.plcted 
ik « MUarc (VOC) adainisLcrcd 

5 « D'JS data collected 
9 = Docs not apply 



Ke«i5^ons Code*; ; 



Same as for 



I. 



llumber of employees 



Chaiipe indices 



5. Type of 2nd evaluation: Pre 



6. 
7. 
8. 



9. 

10. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
A. 



4. 

5, 



Interim^ 

Post 

Other 



Does not apply^ 
Results of 2nd evaluation ( 



1 
"2 
'3 

4 
^5 



If involvement terminated, why 
Type of 3rd evaluation: Pre 



.)()() 



) ( - ) 



Interim^ 

Post 

Other 



2 
3 



Does riot apply^ 

Results of 3rd evaluatio n ( ) ( ) ( ) 



If involvement terminated, wh y ( ) ( ) 



Before >fDS involvement^ 
Date 



After MDS involvement^ 
Date 



1. React ion_ 

2. Learning^ 

3. Attitude"" 



Behavior^ 
Results 



Events affecting the 
organization 



!• Number of negative event s 

2. Average amount of negative effect^ 

3. Number of positive events 



4. Average amount of positive effect 



K. 



Other 
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MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT SERVICE 
EVALUATION APPENDUM 



Organization Name 



MDS Evaluator Name 



Company Official Contacted: 
Type of Contact: 



Date^ 
Code 



Level 



Letter_ 

Telephone 
Personal 



1. 

2 

3 



Do you notice that MDS has had any effect upon the workers in your 

organization? • Explain 

A. No 



E. In what way were the workers affected? 



Yes 

Do not know 



B . Indirect^ 
Direct 



Do not know 
Does not apply_ 



Both indirect & direct 



Nature: 



Negative^ 

Neutral 

Positive 



Does not apply__ 
Amount (10 to 70) 



Opp or tun it y 
Income and benefits 

New positions ^ 

Pro due t ivity 

Other ^ 

Ego 



Does not apply_ 
More .t;eamwork 



_2 
_3. 

_1 
_2 
_3 

J 

1 
~2 
"3 

4 



Job satisfaction and/or 

attitud e 0 1 

Skill^ 02' 

03 



_04 
05. 

"06'^ 

"07 
08 

'09! 
10^ 



F, Number of now pos Ll Ions (99=no response; 98=does not apply) 
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Do you notice that MDS has had any effect on productivity in your 
organization? Explain ^ ^ 



No_ 
Yes 



Do not know 



2 

'^3 



B. Indirect^ 
Direct 



Do not know 

Does not apply^ 



Both indirect & direct 
C . Na tur e : Ne gative 



1 

"3 
""5 



Neutral 

Positive 



1 

""2 
"^3 



Does not apply 4 
D, Amount (10 to 70) 



E. Do your organizational 
records reflect the 
change in productivity? 



No__ 
Yes 



Do not know 
No records 



Why do you think MDS did or did not have much effect on your 
organization?^ 

Did 



Did not 
Both 



Reason given_ 



What was your time involvement with other concerns at the time 
MDS was working with your organization? 

. „ , . Not_very_b,usy_with- 



other things_ 



Moderately busy with 
other things^ 



Very busy with other 
things^ 



May we use your name and/or your organization's name as a reference? 



A, Your name: No 

Yes 



Org. name: No 

Yes 



Cannot .say 



1 

"3 



2 
^3 



1 
"*2 
J 
4 
5 



1 
"2 



1 
2 



ERIC 



JI:HE_QUEST10NS .ON-THE-FOLLOWING-PAGE- WERE-ASRED: 
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-Through^lettef^ • 

Over telephone 

In person 



EA ^mni^ 

Page 3 



Would you have been willing to pay $ •■ . for the diagnostic 

services you received ( m an/hours at $7.50 per man/hour)? 



No 1 

Qualified no_ 2 

Qualified yes 3 

Yes^^ _4 

Does not apply _5 

Cannot say 6 

No response 7 

Other 8 



WoiiLld you have been -^rdJLlxjQg tto pay $ for the implementation 

services you received- ( man/hours at $15.00 per man/hour)-? 



No 



Qualified no 

Qualified yes 3 

Yes ^4 

Does not apply ^5 

Cannot say 6 

No respons e > 7 

Other 8 



Would you have i>eeii wi.DTT'rng to pay $25.00 per participant for the 

workshop your people frrtrended (total participants ; total 

cost $ ) . 

No ^ _1 

Qualified n o ' Jl 

Qualified yes ^3 

Yes ' 4 

. • . Does not app.ly__ 5 

Cannot say _6 

No response _7 

Other 8 



Would you be wxlliin^ to pay $250 per year for 20 hours of diagnosis by 
MDS, where extrcs charges would be made for additional diagnosis or 
implementacion? 

No ^1 

Qualified no 2 



Qualified yes 


3 


Yes 


4 


Does not apply 


5 


Cannot say 


6 


No response 


7 


Other 


• 8 



How would yon prt» fcir that we bill you?_ 



-:i:Uu-t;Li-_Uias..^wi)n Ul CO vo-r~^un l.-y-.ahout:'-^one- 1 li L rd-o f — the c-o.s t-s—t-o-ope ra te— ^^)S . Do- 
yon h.'ivo any suM^esi lun.s as to how tiie additional costs cbuld'he covered? 
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TYPE OF CONTACT: 
□ Letter 
O Telephone 
cm Personal 



MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT SERVICE 
CLIENT CONTACT AND SERVICE RECORD - OUTREACH 



ORGANIZATION NAME: 



; CCSR-0 2/11/7^ 
O Marketing Contact^: 

□ Client Contact ' 
CLIIDNUM 



MDS STAFF MEMBER(S) (List coordinatoi: first) 



DATE: 



PURPOSE OF CONTACT: 

I i Initial contact 

I I Group presentation (e.g., civic, 
industry association, etc.) 

I I Outreach follow-up 

□ Other • specify 



SOURCE OF CONTACT: • 

I I MDS; □ Organization; □ Referral by 

« — "~ 



Work Code 



Man/hours 



COMPANY OFFICIALS CONTACTED; 
Nam e 

Title 

Nam e 

Titl e 

Nam e 

Title 

Name 

Title 

Nam e . 

Title 



Level □ 



Level □ 



Level P 



Level Q 



Level Q 



ENTRY 
LEVEL 


HIGHER SUPPORT 
LEVELS 




1. □ 


1. 


□ 


1. 


Worker 


2. □ 


2. 


□ 


2. 


Lead hand 


3. □ 


3. 


□ 


3. 


First-line ' 
supervisor 


A. □ 


• A. 


□ 


A. 


Middle manager 


5. □ 


5. 


□ 


5. 


General manager 


6. □ 


6. 


□ 


6. 


Owner 


7. □ 


7. 


□ 


7. 


Staff 


8. □ 


8. 


□ 


8. 


Other 



REACTION TO MDS; 



Very 
unfavorable 



Neither favorable 
nor unfavorable 



Very 
favorable 



1 1 2 + 3 H 4 h 5 H 6 1 7 



Comments 



RESULTS OF VISIT (Check those that apply and add any necessary explanation) 

I I Discussed MDS services with client ^ 

f~| Presented MDS brochure or other 

written information 



rn Discussed personnel problems 

I I Recommended MDS services 

I I MDS services were requested 

I I . Designed diagnosis or implementation 
pr ocedures 

I I Referred client to another source 

□ Other J 1 



FUTURE ACTION (Check those that apply and add any necessary explanation) : 



By 

MDS 


By 
Client 




□ 


□ 


No further action planned 


□ 


□ 


No further MDS' involvement desired 




□ 


Contact to .be made in the future 


□ 


□ 


Periodic recoritact requested 


□ 


□ 


Meeting scheduled; date 


□ 


□ 


Further MDS involvement desired for: 



I I Diagnosis \ 

[~| . • Workshop 

[~| Implementation 



I I Will refer client to another 

source 

□ □ Other 



COMMENTS: 
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CLIIDNUM 



MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT SERVICE 
CLIENT CONTACT AND SERVICE RECORD - DIAGNOSIS 



ORGANIZATION NAME: 



MDS STAFF MEMBER(S) (List coordinator first) 



PURPOSE OF CONTACT: 

□ Planning of diagnostic activities 

□ Data collection 

□ Analysis of data 

I I Development of strategy 

□ ' Other 



COMPANY OFFICIALS CONTACTED: 



Name 

Titie_^ 
Name 

Title^ 
Name^^ 

Title^ 
Name 

Title^ 
Name 

Title 



Level I I 



Level □ 



Level □ 



Level Q 



Level I I 



DATE: 



Work Code 



Man /hours 





HIGHER 


DATA 






FOCUS 


SUPPORT 


COLLECTION 






LEVEL 


LEVELS 


LEVEL(S) 






1- □ 


1. 


□ 


1. 




1. 


Worker 


2. □ 


2. 


□ 


2. 


□ 


2. 


Lead hand 


3. □ . 


3. 


□ . 


3. 


□ 


3. 


Fir St -line 














supervisor ' S 


4. □ 


4. 




4. 


□ 


4. 


Middle manager 


5. □ 


5. ■ 


□ 


5. 


□ 


5. 


General 














manager 


6. □ 


6. 




6. 


□ 


6. 


Ovmer 


7. □ 


7. 


□ 


7. 


□ 


7. 


^taff 


8. □ 


8. 


n 


8. 


□ 


8. 


Other 



Rate the client on the following dimensions: (Use "F"' for Focus Level and "H" for 
highest Support Level) 



Sensitivity to 
human resources 

Enthusiasm for 
involvement 
with MDS 

Commitment to 
change if 
necessary 

Activity in 
trying out new 
ideas in the 
organization 

Openness and 
frankness 



None 
1— 



Moderate 
amount 



Substantial 
amount 



ERIC 
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HOW DATA WERE COLLECTED (Check those that apply and add any necessary explanations.) 

I I Interview • 

I I Review of organizational records ^ 

I I Questionnaire; specify • 

I I Observation ^ • 

I 1 Other • ^ 



BY WHOM DATA WERE COLLECTED: 

, Q Coordinator only 
^ri MDS team 



By MDS 



7 jl 



By client 



^ j CZl Manager only 
TOTAL 100% |Q Management team 



BY mon DIAGNOSTIC PLANNING, ANALYSIS OF DATA OR STRATEGY DEVELOPMENT WAS PERFORMED; 

I I Coordinator only ^ 

By MDS % ^ □ MDS team 

Was Institutional Team _^ "2 

used? □ No □ Yes ' ^ 



By client^ 



TOTAL 100% 



I I Manager only 
I I Management team 



CLIENT ASSIGNMENTS 
?| Assignments made previously_ 



Were they completed on time? □ No; □ Yes. If no, percent completion at this time % 

Average quality of assignments completed (A,B,C,D,or E) 



Extra work done 



Amount 
(l.O^none, 
T.O'ssub- 
stantial) 



Quality 
(A,B,C,D,E) 



Examples of behavior change on the job due to MDS influence 



tf 



Amount 



Quality 



i?;^^^;^' Events whi occurred or which are expected to occur that may affect the condition 

of the organization 



i 

Date 


Nature of E 
(l^negative 
S^^posiwive, 


1 

■ Amount 
ff^ct f7-point stale 
, 2=nieutral, 4.0=Tnoderate « 
) Event 7.0=substanti< 


of Effect 
: 1 . n*nonp i > 
amount, 
a r amount) :; 


■ .■ 

















































FUTURE ACTION (Check those that apply and add any necessary explanation.) 
. I By By 



By 
MDS 


By 
Client 




□ 


□ 


No further .MDS involvement desired 




□ 


Data will be collected 


□ 


□ 


Data will be analyzed 


□ 


□ 


Strategy will be determined 


□ 


□ 


" St.rategy will be implemented 


□ 


□ 


Report will be written 


Q 


□ 


Assignments to be completed; specify 


o 




Will or did refer client to another 
source; specify 


□ 


□ 


Other 



I 



COMMENTS: (Including results of diagnosis, i.e., problems identified, recommendations, etc*) 
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PURPOSE OF CONTACT ; 

□ Planning Implemen- 
V ■ procedures 
□Implementation of 

strategies 

□ Follow-up to 
implementation 
(Incl. workshop) 

□ Other 



(At least one, to .be>cbni^S 
pleted for each; clle at^'*? 
past: tifee outreach stage)' 

CLIIDNUM 



MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT SERVICE 
CLIENT CONTACT AND SERVICE RECORD - IMPLEMENTATION 



ORGANIZATION NAME: 



MDS STAFF MEMBER(S) (List coordinator first) 



DATE; 



Work Code 



Man/ hours 



COMPANY OFFICIALS CONTACTED: 

Nam e 

Title 



Name 

Title^ 

Name_ 

Title__ 

Name^ 

Tltle^ 

Name 

Title 



Level □ 



Level □ 



Level TT*] 



Level □ 



Level I I 



HIGHER 

FOCUS SUPPORT IMPLEMENTATION 
LEVEL LEVEL^ LEVEL(S) 



1- □ 


1. 


□ 


1. 


□ 


1. 


Worker 


2. □ 


2. 


□ 


2. 


□ 


2. 


Lead hand 


3- □ 


3. 


□ 


3. 


□ 


3. 


First-line 














supervisor 


^- D 


4. 


□ 


4. 


□ 


4, 


Middle manager^ 


5- D 


5. 


□ 


5. 


a 


5. 


'General 














fflianager 


6. □ 


6. 


□ 


6. 




6. 


Otmer 


7. □ 


7. 


□ 


7. 


a 


7. 


Staff 


8. □ 


8. 


□ 


8. 


□ 


8:. 


Other ; 



-Rate the. Client, on. the following dimensions: (Use "F" for Focus Levels ''H" for 
Support Level, and "I" for Implementation Level. ) tor highest 



a. Sensitivity to 
human resources 

b. Enthusiasm for 
Involvement 
with MDS . . 

c. Commitment to 
change if 
necessary 

d. Activity in 
trying out new 
ideas in the 
organization 

e. Openness and 
frankness 



None 
1 



Moderate 
amount 



Substantial 
amount 



1 f. ^2 f— — 3™H ^"4— 



5- H , 7 



ri^b'i'KATKUX iWli'LiiilMlSW'riSU ^describe strai:egy; : 



I Why was this strategy adopted (e.g., cost, availability, etc.) 



Does the organization have the capability to implement the strategy? □ No; □ Yes. 
'. Explain ^ . 



; ROI£ OF MDS IN B©XE£SNTATION (Check all : those that apply and adfl: any necessary explana^on) 

TTl Observe r . ^_ ' •, 

-CI) Liaison 

I _ I Conscience^ 

f~| Catalyst_ ■ . - 

Resource (technical assistance) 

rn Mirror • 

□ Other^ 

. INVOLVEMENT IN IMPLEMENTATION: (Since the previous contact and including this contact) 

I I I Coordinator only 
□ MDS team ■ — — — 
Was Institutional Team used? ' — - 
I I No; □ Yes ^ 

: - Client 1% < □ Manager only : _ 

TOTAL 100% Management teaat _ . ^_ 

r CLIENT ASSIGNMENTS 

Assignments made previously 

• Were they completed on time? □ No; □ Yes. If no, percent completion at this time % 



Average quality of assignments completed (A,B»C,D, or E) 
i Extra work done 


Amount 
( 1 . O=none , 
7.0=»sub- 
stantial) 


Quality 
(A,B,C,D,E) 





















mr 



••-.■•Page' 3v-:^S 



— — — ■■ . — ^ 

.1 

Examples of behavior change on the job due to MDS influence 


Amount 
(1-O«=none, 
7-0==sub- 
stantial) 


Quality 
(A,B,C,D,E) , 


1 

i — ■ — _ 












1 Events Which have occurred or which are expected to occur that mav al 
or the organization: 


:f ect the con 


idition '""^ 



Date 



Nature^ of Effect 
(l=negHtive, 2=neutral, 
3=*pxisctive) 



Event 



Amount! of Effect 
(y-^point scale: 1.0=none, 
4-0=Tnoderate amount, 
7*0=substantial amount) 



FUTURE ACTIOli^-CCheck those that apply and add any necessary explanation.) 



1 By 


By 


i MDS 


Client 




□ 


^ □ 


□ 


1° 


□ 


□ 






□ 


1 □ 


□ 






a 


a 



requested 

Meeting scheduled: date_ 
purpose 



date 



O Assignments to be completed; specify 

Will or did refer client to another 
source; specify 



COMMENTS ; 
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MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT SERVICE 
CLIENT CONTACT AND SERVICE RECORD • EVALUATION 



ORGANIZATION NAME: 



MDS STAFF MEMBER (S) (List coordinator first) 



DATE:: 



COMPANY OFFICIALS CONTACTED : 

; Nam e' .... 

Titl e 

Name ' 

' rCitl e 

!feme 

l!itle 



Level I I 



Level □ 



Level Q 



Work Code 



Man/hours 



TYPE OF CONTACT: 
n Letter Q Telephone Q Personal . 



Rate the client on the following dimensions : 



a. Sensitivity to 
human resources 

b. Enthusiasm for 
involvement 
with MDS 

c. Commitment to 
change if 
necessary 

Activity in 
trying cut new 
ideas ir. the 
organization 

e:. Openness and 
frankness 



None 
1— 



Moderate 
amount 



Substantial 
amount 



1 



-5 h 6— 



-7 



1-- 



Events which have occurred or which are expected to occur that may affect the condition 
of the organization: 

Amount ^of Effect 
(7-point scale: l,0=none 
4.0=moderate amount, 
Event 7 .0=substantial amount) 



Date 



Nature of Effect 
(l=negative, 2=neutral, 
3=positive) 



1. what are you doing diffesently in your organizarion now 
which could be attributed to the influence of MES? 

(Examples of behavior change on the job due to MDS influence:) 



AzsiBsszit 
(l.&2ione, 
7.(lsub- 

stesrnlal) 



Quality 
(A,B,C,D,E) 



j 2. Do you keep track of workforce measures*, such as, turnover, absentee^^CT-, 

grievances, etc.? „ „ 

No Yes 



If yes, do your records reflect any changes which could be attributed directly or 
indirectly to the influence of '.^S? No; Yes; Indirect;;. Direct 



Nature 
(1=-, 2-0, 
3=+) 



Anount 



Quality 



4, Why did you decide to become involved MDS? 



r 



5. Why was your involvement with MDS terminated? 



6. What services did MDS provide for your organization? Describe briefly_ 



7. Are there some things that MDS did not do with your organization that you think they 

should have done? vt <«. ^ ^ . 

^ ^oi Yes. Explai n 
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Are there some things that MDS did in your organization that you think they should 

not have done? „ ^ ^ ^ , 

^No; Yes. Explain 



9. Would you like to have further contact with MDS? , 

^No; Yes. Explaxn 



10 . COMMENTS : 



EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE 



■ CMBYE: □ MDS 
□ Org. 



CLIIDNUM 



Organization Name: 



Date: 



1. What was your reaction to the Manpower Development Service (MDS)? 



Vary 
unfavorable 



Neither favorable 
nor unfavorable 



Very 
favorable 



How much did you learn from your involvement with MDS which would be 
beneficial to you or your organization? 



Nothing 
, 1 -h- 



A moderate 
amount 



A substantial 
amount 



3. In your opinion, was the amount of time you were involved with HDS: 

Too short; ^Just right; _Too long 

4. ' How much of ah effect did MDS have on your organization? 

A moderate A substantial 

None " amount - — -amount - - 

5. What was the nature of the effect MDS had on your organization? 

^Negative; Neutral; Positive 



How much would you have been willing to pay for the services MDS rendered 
CO your organization? 



(a) After involvement with MDS was completed 

(b) Before Involvement with MDS began 



7. Comments: 



8. Your name: 
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WORKSHOP TYPE: 

n !• Individual 

Organization 

I ) 2. Industry 

□ 3* Geographical 

l~| A, Other 



CCSR-W 2/11/74: 
WSIDNUM ' n 



MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT SERVICE 
CLIENT CONTACT AND SERVICE RECORD - WORKSHOP 



WORKSHOP TITLE: 



MDS STAFF MEMBER(S) (List coordinator first) 



Time 



a .m* 
p •m« 



Location 



Session number 

Total number of sessions expected 



Date 



ATTENDANCE AT THIS SESSION 

Number of participants invited 

Number of participants attending 

Number vho completed assignments 
due this session (of all those 
invited to attend) 



LONG-RANGE WORKSHOP GOAL: 



Work Code 



Man/ hours 



EVALUATE: 



Not well 
at all 



Moderately 
well 



How well prepared was 
MDS for this session? 

How well were the 
session objectives 
achieved? 

How well did the 
session contribute 
to the long-range 
workshop goal? 



Very 
well 



J. 1 2 



-^^-6 4. 7 



INVOLVEMENT OUTSIDE OF WORKSHOP SESSIONS IN THE ORGANIZATION(S) (since previous session) 



MDS 



Client 



TOTAL 100% 



1 1 I Coordinator only 
|D MDS team 

Was Institutional 

I I Participant only 
I I Management team 



Team used? □ No; □ Yes 
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BRIEF OUTLINE OF THIS SESSION: 
Objective: 

Agenda : 



Assignment : 



Handouts Presented : 



FUTURE ACTION (Check those that apply and add any necessary explanation) 

I I .No furtherMDS involvement 

|~| Follow-up to this session; 

specify ^ ^~ ' ~ 



I I Another session; 

Date Time 



Objective^ 



□ Other^ 



COMMENTS: Q Check here and use reverse side 
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□ Individual Participant 
ri Aggregate of 



Participants (number) 



WPR llWllk 



MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT SERVICE 
WOPl'^^HOP PARTICIPANT RECORD 



CLIIDNUM^ 
WSIDNUM 



WORKSHOP TYPE: □ 1. Individv^'' orcr^inT ''ntion 

□ 2. InduF*-i.y 

(ZD 3. Geographical 

cm 4. Other 



WORKSHOP TITLE: 



PARTICIPANT: ^^^^^^^'^ ^'^E^o^n . . • 

Numbers begin with 80) Participant 

Name Number 



Title 



^Level □ 



Organi2ation_ 
Address 



Phone 



HIGHER SUPPORT LEVELS 



Session number prior 
to which support was 
obtained: 



FORMS FILLED OUT: 
No Yes 

n im Organization Information Questionnaire 
(OIQ) 

I I I I Likert' s Prof ile of Organizational 
Characteristics (POC) 

I I I I Personnel and Performance Information 
Sheet (PPIS) 



1. 


□ 


1. 


Worker 


2. 


□ 


2. 


Lead hand 


3. 


□ 


3. 


First-line 
supervisor 


4. 




4. 


Middle manager 


5. 


□ 


5. 


Generol manager 


6. 




6.' 


O^TOer 


7. 


□ ' 


7. 


Staff 


8. 


□ 


8. 


Other 



\ Rate the participant on the following dimensisons using the appropriate Session numbers. 
I Rate the highest Support Level using an "H- *' where the blank is the Session number. 

' jjQj^g Moderate Substantial 

^ amount amount 

' a. Sensitivity to 

human resources ^ ' ^ V 3 + 4 h 5 + 6 V 7 



b. Enthusiasm for 
involvement 
with MDS 

c. Commitment to 
change if 
necessary 

d. Activity in 
trying out new 
ideas in the 
organization 

e. Openness and 
and frankness 



f . . Participation 

g. Reaction to 
this Session 



ERIC 
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WPR Page 2 



ATTENDANCE: Total number of sessions held 



Session 


> 

1 


2 




/. 


5 


6 


7 ' 


8 


9 


10 


Invited 






















Attended 























Comments (excuses, efforts made to ensure attendance, etc.): 


Date 


Ses- 
s lo.i 



























ASSIG^TMENTS : Total number of assignments ii^ade to participant 



. Session 


1 


■ 

2 


3 


4 


5 


r — ■ ■ 
6 


7 


8 




10 


title 
(due this 
session) 




















t 


Completed on time? 
[Y=yes, N=no] 






















If no, percent 
completion 


% 


/c 


% 


■ % 


% 


% 


% 


C/ 

/a 


% 


'/I 

! 


Quality (A, B, C, 
D, E) 























Extra work done: 



Amount 
(1. O=none , 
7.0=sub- 
stantial) 



Quality 
(A,B,C,D,E) 



Date 



Ses- 
sion 



Examples of behavior change on the 
job due to >rDS influence 



Amount 



Quality 



Date 



Ses- 
sion 



ERIC 



WPR 
Page 3 



Events which have occurred or which are c-^nected to occur which may affect the 
condition of the organization: 



1 
1 

1 Date 

1 


Nature of E 
( l^negat ive 
3=positive 


Amoun t 

^^^^t C7-point scale 
, 2=T)eutral, . 4 .O^moderate 
) Event 7.0=substanti 


of Effect 
: 1.0=none, 
amount , 
al amount).. 








J 


















1 
















1 









COMMENTS : 
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File Currently : □ open 

Date CD closed 

□ All forms coded 



CFC 5/10/74 
CLIDNM . 



CLIENT FILE CHrCKLIST 



0rgani7.ation Name: Focus CouCcict ; 

HRA Coordinator: 

OIQ CCSR-0_ CCSR-W 

FPIS^ CCSR-O WPR 

^'POC • rCSP-T Other (e,g,, PAQ, JDI) 

POC (Likert) CCS^R-'l _ 

Computer Client PrinLout. 



Rating by HRi\. • coord ina tor of mpp.-^: on c'^iant: Ho\^7 much of an effect .did 
MDS have on the client organ.l;^ation? 

Moderate vSubstantial 

None r-.-o :n'L amount 



Nature of effect: Ner^a'ii hTe'.irral: ' Positive 
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HRA Name 



mm RECORD 



HRA Code Nuraber__ 
From 



To 



(Not a time card-record only hours charged to the activities listed below. 
Total the hours for the week on the reverse side.) 



Client 



Monday 



Work Code 



Hours 



Tuesday 



Work Code 



Hours 



Wednesdfiiy 



Thursday 



Work Code Hours 



Work Code 



Hours 



Friday 



Work Code 



Hours 



Marketing (e.g., group presen 
tatlons, surveys, contacts with 
referral sources , general pub 
lie relations, etc.) 



Service Function Overhead: • 
Planning and Administration 
(e.g., training, individual 
planning, operation-oriented 
meetings, etc.) 



Research Function Overhead: 
Project Research (e.g., cor 
pletlng CCSR's, writing project 
reports, general evaluating 
activity, research-oriented 
"0"Mngs, etc.) 
ERIC-— ~ 



WORK CODES 

10 Individual Client Organization 

11 Outreach 

12 Diagnosis 

13 Implementation 

20 Association of Client Organizations 

21 Outreach 

22 Diagnosis 

23 Implementation 

P - Preparation 
T * Travel 

TOTALS 



Client 


Work Code 


Hours 






































Marketing 




Service Function Overhead 




Research Function Overhead 
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APPENDIX C 



REPORT TO THE UTAH ^hM^VOWM PLACING COUQn^CIL/ 
STATE Ci^J'IPS COMMITTEE 01^ THvl SERVICES PROVIDED 
BY TI^E MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT SERVICE TO THE UTAH 
NEEDI.ECRAFT INDUSTRY ASSOCIATION DURING THE PER- 
IOD FROM >L*\RCH 1973 TO MuVRCH 1974 



March 19, 1974 



Manpower Development Service 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

The Manpower Development Service (KDS) , located at Utah State University, 
was organized on July 1, 1972 as a part of a national pilot demonstration pro- 
ject fonded by the Department of Labor's Manpower Administration and Utah State 
University to determine the feasibility of providing manpower-related advisory 
and consulting services to public and private employers in the Intermouiitain 
west. The specific objectives of the project are to determine: (1) whether 
employers would be receptive to offers of manpower development technical advi- 
sory assistance by an "outside" agency (in this project a university-based 
group); (2) what kinds of technical advisory assistance might reasonably be 
provided; and (3) what would be the impact of such aid on various types of 
common employee development problems. 

^ A key assumption of the project is that a significant barrier to the 
improvement of employee management practices is the lack of technical advi- 
sory assistance to help interested employers better define their needs, as 
well as to help them resolve those needs. A second basic assumption is^that 
many employers would seek such assistance from a competent advisory service 
unit and would be willing to apply its recommendations. 

The concept of "training" as used in the project takes in both the * 
"supply" and the "demand" aspects of internal labor markets: skills train- 

rePiedial education, and hinnan r slat ions /cominimic at ions training as they 
relate to the "supply" side; and job enrichment, job restructuring, workplace 
conditions, and human relations/communications training as they relate to the 
"demand" side. 

The project is seeking to demonstrate whether and how a publicly sponsored 
mechanism, operating from a university base to provide technical advisory ser- 
vices, can encourage employers to develop and improve their employee management 
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systems to enhance the performance and job satisfaction of nonsupervisory 
employees. 

MODS is oriented toward the identification and resolution of training 
and other human resource problems in organizations. However, the systemic • 
implications of cause and effect in an organization preclude an exclusive 
preoccupation with manpower problems and point up a distinguishing charac- 
. teristic of MDS — analysis and diagnosis. Beyond this stage, an attempt is 
made to act as a catalytic agent to bring a client into contact with an 
appropriate service agency, public or private, tbvdeal with the problems 
identified and articulated by diagnosis. In this manner, a variety of 
problem areas — structural, financial, personnel, managerial, environiTisntal — 
can be addressed with MDS serving as the coordinating and referral agency. 
Occasionally, when a competent service agency does not exist or when the 
diagnosed problem falls into an area of MDS expertise, MDS will act in an 
implementation role to treat problems analyzed and diagnosed at an earlier 
stage. In this capacity, design of training programs; management and super- 
visory workshops; team building and other organizational development exercises; 
morale, wage, and salary surveys; job, position, and task analyses; performance 
. and appraisal schemes; and similar kinds of activities have been conducted. 

Because of the nature and research objectives outlined above, MDS was 
instructed by the Manpower Administration during the first phases of the pro- 
ject not to expand the target for diagnostic services to employers who were, 
111 a sense, secondary clients of manpower program agencies. It was felt that 
the primary research objectives of the project might be distorted if a special 
effort was made to seek out employers having manpower program involvement. 
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However, If cnployerss having aanpower progrcni involvement requested MDS 
assistance, they were to be served on the same basis as any other clients. 
At a later phase of the project, this policy would be reviewed. If changes 
were warranted, they would be made at that time. (This review has recently 
been completed by a national panel of consultants convened by the Manpower 
Administration, Their report is expected in a few weeks.) 

In addition to the overall objective of working with as wide a variety 
of private and public employers as possible, MDS staff members have provided 
extensive assistance to one industry — the Utah Needlecraft Industry Association 
(IJNIA) , which is a loosely organized trade association representing two-*thirds 
of the 80 firms comprising the apparel industry in Utah. This report represents 
a brief progress report on the MDS involvement with the needlecraft industry 
during the past 12 months. 

II, ORIGIN OF REQUEST. FOR MDS ASSISTANCE 

At the December 12, 1972 UMPC/CAMPS meeting where Dr. Gary Hansen, 
Director or MDS, introduced MDS and its services to Council and Committee 
members, consideration was given to a UNIA proposal that the Council peti- 
tion the funding of training within the Utah needlecraft industry* The 
Utah needlecraft industry is a dynamic i rapidly growing industry plagued 
by turnover, absenteeism, low productivity, job dissatisfaction — the very 
indicators of the kinds of problems that had been identified previously as 
those MDS was created to help firms confront and alleviate. This coincidence 
x^7as not lost on the. Council. In a subsequent report to the UNIA regarding 
its request for federal funding of industry training, the Council reuommended, 
among other things, that the Utah needlecraft industry avail itself of the 
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services provided by MDS. Neither was it lost on -the UNXA. Independent of 
the UMPC/CAMPS report, the UNU contacted MDS to explore areas of mutual 
interest. MDS became actively involved with the UNXA and the apparel industry 
in March 1973. 

111. SERVICES PROVIDED TO THE IKIA 

After preliminary discussions, it was mutually determined that MDS 
assistance was appropriate to the needs of the UNIA in at least two separ- 
ate areas: (1) to help the TJNIA improve its image as an attractive employer 
in Utah by reviewing promotional materials and practices and making recom- 
mendations for needed change, and (2) to help individual UNIA firms diagnose 
and analyze manpower problems specific to their organization and to assist 
chera in finding and impleEenting solutions to them. 

In an attempt to hdlp improve the needlecraft image as an employer and 
to strengthen and broaden the UNIA as a trade association, MDS has been in- 
fluential in developing and implementing the following: 

(1) A more professional, appealing brochure advertising 
the advantages and benefits of employment in the needle 
trades; 

(2) Coordination for recruitment and training purposes with 
Utah State rTr.ployTr.cnt Service, Utah Tfjchn-Iral College, 
and other public and private organizations offering ser- 
vices specific to the problems encountered among needle- 
craft firms; 

(3) An industry-wide survey questionnaire detailing the pre- 
vailing policies regarding wat;e structures, benefits. 
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training, recruitment, and other pertinent organizational 
characteristics among industry members, 
(4) A management/supervisory workshop based on a problem-solving 
framework requiring participation and interaction among. man- 
agers and supervisors of 9 Salt Lr*ke City firms • 
While these UlN'IA-level activities were being carried out, MDS began 
systematically contacting and working with individual needlecraft firms. 
Of the 68 firms mailed ^^DS promotional material by the UNIA, 32 were con^ 
tacted by MDS staff members, and 16 subsequently became clients of one type 
or another. An overwhelming majority of UNIA firms contacted by MDS were 
receptive to MDS assistance in confronting serious organisational deficien- 
cies specific to their oi-m firms. MDS has not worked individually with all 
of rhe needlecraft firms desirous of assistance for a variety of reasons: 
limitation of resources, need to obtain diversification of client groups to 
accomplish project objectives, etc. 

In. general, the MDS services provided to the Utah needlecraft firms 
have taken the following form: 

(1) A diagnostic phase including such possible activities as 
morale and turnover questionnaires; product and work flow 
observation; in-plant interviewing of production and office 
workers, supervisors, and managets; evaluation of reward, 
control, and documentation systems covering aspects of the 
administration of personnel, financial, and other matters, 

(2) An interactive phase where the results of analysis and diag^ 
nosis are discussed, evaluated, challenged, modified, and 
reconstructed into a strategy to confront and deal with the 
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problems identified at the diagnostic stage. Although 
personnel at all organizational levels may be contacted 
during this phase, the interactive process typically 
involves MDS staff ineiinbers and the manager or director 
of the client organization and whatever other members 
of his iranagcinent ''team" that he identifies and wishes 
to involve. This is a highly critical phase inasmuch 
as the involvement and conrmitment of the manager in this 
process largely determines whether diagnostic results will 
be acted on or shelved. 

An iioplementation phass based on the diagnostic and . inter- 
active activities conducted previously. In many cases, 
these activities were tailored specifically to the in-house 
capacities and facilities of client organizations and involved 
such implementation activities- as organizational restructuring, 
training and development, physical repairs and plant maintenance, 
work flow modif ication> and the development of orientation and 
informational materials in a variety of media. The role of MDS 
in these kinds of activities has been that of technical advisor 
and resource to the firm involved in planned change. Other firms 
may require and desire third-party intervention to implement 
needed chanse. In that case, MDS has acted as liaison with the 
Utah State Employment Service, Utah Technical College, Small 
Business Administration, and other. public and private consultants. 
Where needed services are not available locally, or for other 
reasons (MDS training or experience, research needs, etcO> MDS 
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has provided specific client services, generally in the area 
of design of training programs, management and supervisory 
training and development, quasi-diagnostic activities such 
as wage and salary surveys, performance appraisals, audits, 
and other firm-specific activities • 

IV, RESULTS TO DATE 

The UNIA has served very well as an outieach mechanism and as a "multi- 
plier" of MDS services. In addition, UNIA has been strengthened as a trade 
association and is broadening its functional base to better serve^its member 
firuis. New sources of potential labor among the disadvantaged (handicapped, 
minoraties) have been identified and their availability advertised through the 
Association, as have services available through existing -public service agencli?s 
lUSES, SBA, Utah Technical College, etc). 

Among individual firms, a greater awareness and sensitivity to manpower- 
related problems have been developed, leading, we are told by many clients, 
to a mora realistic approach to such sticky problems as truncver, absentesism, 
low productivity, job dissatisfaction, low morale ,- waste and rework, - accidents, 
\ and related concerns. From the employers' standpoint, improved performance in 
these areas correlates positively with soft (attitude, organizational climate, 
cooperativeness) and hard (productivity, prof Itabl I1fy) ^production criteria. 
From the employees' standpoint, earnings have risen, job satisfaction increased, 
and more opportunities for employment made available. 

In order to accuragely measure the impact of MDS services on the organ- 
ization and its employees, which is one of the research objectives of the MDS 
project, all client firms served by MDS are asked, as a condition of receiving 



assistance, to provide certain data, which is used in the evaluation of the 
MDS service model. Through this process, many firms are being helped to 
design and implement appropriate data collection systems necessary for the 
sound management of the firm. At the same time, the data supplied to MDS is 
being used to provide for a systematic evaluation of the value of the services 
being provided. 

V. ANTICIPATED FUTURE ACTION 

The questionnaire designed and administered by MDS has provided the 
UNIA with feedback from Association members regarding the activities they 
would like to see tfNIA assume and the direction it should take. Seminars 
for mechanics and skilled operators, round-table discussions for managers 
and supervisors, technical information sharing, and reciprocal training are 
some of the areas now going considered. MDG is prepared to help the UNIA 
develop the capacities to perform these and other functions, if a specific 
set of mutually agreed recommendations can be developed. The MDS role would 
be that of catalyst and resource to assist the UNIA to more effectively organ- 
ize and use the group's own resources. 

>fl)S has been asked to make another presentation to the UNIA group based 
on the problem-oriented small group activity conducted during the course of 
the previous MDS workshop. This will be done at the M;^rch moprhly meeting 
of the UNIA- 

The MDS staff would also like to propose the design and implementation 
of a career mobility model in cooperation with ITMIA member firms in an attempt 
to address critical human resource problems of turnover, absenteeism, job dis- 
satisfaction, and alienation by ptoviding career opportunities for women ','ithin 
the needlecraft industry. 
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KDS has not worked exclusively with the UNIA and member firms during 
the past 12 months. Approximately 80 to 90 client organizations in a variety 
of industries have sought and received ^^DS assistance to date. However, the 
MDS. involvement with the UNIA has been especially helpful because one of the 
basic research questions deals with the feasibility of working through trade 
associations such as UNIA in order to more effectively provide assistance to 
a greater number of firms in an industry. By such methods, MDS may be able 
to significantly multiply the impact of a small staff with limited rct^aurces. 
Consequently, in addition to considering the several possible activities that 
could be undertaken for the UNIA, MDS is presently posing a number of related 
questions about iti: activities in other. areas: Are there other trade assoc- 
iations along the general lines of the UNIA appropriate for MDS to work with? 
Assuming there are, what is- the best way to initiate contact with them, and 
how can MDS tailor its services to meet their needs? Should MDS be reaching 
out more specifically to minority and rural employers? To firms employing 
minorities and the disadvantaged? Can and should -MDS coordinate itc services 
with the traditional manpower programs (NAB-JOBS, WIN, NYC, JOB CORPS, etc) 
provided by existing service agencies? UTiat role should MDS have in relation 
to the Manpower Planning Council and the prime sponsors under the new Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act legislation? These and many other concerns 
arc under consideration and will be discussed both by the panel reviewing the 
project and by the >JDS staff in the course of preparing the plan of work for 
the coming year. In the meantime, MDS will continue contact and Involvement 
with the UNIA, 
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I, REVISED WORK PLAIT 

The withdrawal of 47.44 percent of the funds budgeted for the third 
year of the project halfway through the fiscal year poses some rather serious 
problems — both of a personnel nature and in terms of the original plan of 
work submitted on May 10, 1974. Because of the great value of the project 
to the nation's manpower policy objectives, every effort will be made to 
minimize the impact of this unexpected and untimely withdrawal of funds. 
Consequently, It is proposed that the general outline of Che original plan 
of work for 1974-75 be retained insofar as possible, with the following 
modifications: 

A. Operational Activity . The MDS staff, which was increased in size 
In mid-1974 in order to obtain the additional case experience needed to pro- 
vide an adequate sample for the evaluation of the impact of the project 
interventions upon the respective organizations and workforces of client 
firms, has been severely cut back as of January 1, 1974. As a result, the 
MDS operational team will be restricted in their outreach efforts and delivery 
of services. For all practical purposes, the sample of firms to be included 
in the evaluation phase will be that available by December 31, 1974. Work 
performea by the operacional team v:iLh che limited resources available afcer 
that date will be specifically related to objectives II-c and Il-d as outlined 
in t-hpt orislnal plan of work, as modified hereinafter. 

B# Evaluation . Because of the necessity of reducing the Evaluation 
Specialist to half-time as of January 1> 1975, the evaluation phase of the 
project will be slowed dom considerably. The sample data now available 
(and computer coded) will be analyzed to the extent resources permit and 
the results utilized in the preparation of the final report. No additional 
evaluation efforts will be undertaken. 



C. Fee for Service , - One of the major objectives of the project dur- 
ing the third year was to explore the fee for services question. The first 
steps outlined in the 1974-75 plan of work <II-C) in Identifying the most 
appropriate approach to the fee issue and what procedures should be adopted 
have already been carried out. The results of the implementation of these 
procedures during the period from October 1974 to the present time (and any 
additional experience gained by the operational team in the months ahead) 
will be presented in the final report. 

D. Institutionalization of MPS . The placing in jeopardy of this ' 
important objective in the 1974-75 plan of work (II-D) is one of "the most 
serious consequences of the withdrawal of funds. The efforts made by MDS 
staff to obtain additional financial support and sponsorship have been 
undenv^ay for several months. These efforts were intensified upon hearing 
of the funding problems faced by OBD, and this high level of activity will 

be continued throughout the remainder of the year. The results of these ^ 
efforts will be discussed in the final report. 

. E . .Experiences „of „..OtherJniversities^in-^Similar-.or^Related^-Ef forts . ... 

The data previously collected will be presented in the final report, but it 
antricJpatPd thnt litric ncv d^'ta will be collected. 

F. Dissemination of Results . The accomplishment of this objective — 
particularly the holding of a conference (which was contingent on ORD or other 
external financial support) — will be carried out only if sufficient resources 
become available. However, all other opportunities will be taken to present 
papers at conferences or to prepare articles for publication. 

Internship . The internship program ouLlined in the 1974-75 plan 
of work, and v/hich was in operation at the time of the funding cut, has been 
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tenuinated as of December 31, 1974, with the layoff of the two interns. 
The experience gained during the 5 months of operating this program will 
be reported in the final report. 

II. FINAL REPORT 

In addition to the activities outlined above, the writing of a final 
report will be undertaken as a primary objective during the remainder of the 
grant period. This activity will receive whatever effort is necessary to 
meet the requirements of the grant. 

Due to the shortness of the time remaining and th*e straitened financial . 
circumstances now faced by the project staff, it is proposed that no further 
quarterly progress reports be submitted. Instead, a draft of the final report 
vill be submitted as soon as it is prepared — which Should be about March 31, 
1975. This will be followed by the submission o£ the final report as required 
under the conditions of the grant on or before August 31, 1975. 

III. REVISED BUDGET 
- The "revised budget^ statemWt^that'*^follows ''hXs^^^^^ 

the same perJ.od of time as the original budget submitted on May 10, 1974, 
i.e., tor tbe period trotn July 1, 1974 to June JO, 1975.. Staff contracts 
and other contractual arrangements were made on this basis, as well as the 
overhead and other rates set out in the original budget. However, it is 
recognized that the effective dates of the final has e of the grant covered 
in this budget runs from September 1, 1974 to August 31, 1975. 

Tlie revised budget represents a radicrl reduction in the amount of 
resources available for si ::;:f costs — which constitute the major expenditures 
under the grant. In order to accommodate this reduction, the follovdng 
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actions have been taken: two interns were terminated on December 31, 1974, 
after 5 months of service with the MDS staff; the project evaluation spe- 
cialist has been reduced to one-half time beginning January 1, 1975, the 
contracted time of the project director and USU professional staff has been 
reduced by 6 man-months beginning January 1, 1975; the time of the non-faculty 
professional staff has been reduced from 36 to 17.4 man-months, with vigorous 
efforts being made to find alternative means of support for them- during the 
remainder of the grant period; th^ secretarial and clerical services were 
reduced by 2 months; and the financial support for a graduate assistant has 
been reduced from 12 to 5 months. 

/ The objectives underlying the above personnel actions were to: (a) main- 
tain a modicum of MDS operational capability for the remainder of the grant 
period while all avenues for obtaining alternative financial support can be 
fully explored, and (b) retain the services of the key non-faculty professional 
staff as long as possible in order to draw upon their knowledge and^ experience 
in writing the final report. 

Tlie budget itcms-^f or other direct costs have been reduced ^i:> an* absol^^ 
minimum. The operating funds available in the revised budget will be augmented 
by wu^wavur warr>'ovcr funds arc available from the pr2\ri.ous year, tc allc;/ M)S 
to continue the reduced level of operation for the remainder of the grant per- 
iod, to provide sufficient resources to prepare the final report, and to cover 
the cost of printing the required number of copies for submission to OKD. 
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APPENDIX E 



Economic and Social Characteristics of Utah 

In general, Utah is quite representat ivia of the Rocky 

Mountain region of which it is a part^ with Colorado and 

Arizona more populous and industrialized, and the other, states 

in the region less populous and industrialized 

Population : In 1970 the population of Utah was 1,059,566. 

In the following five years the population increased to 1,207,000, 

an increase of 13.9 percent over 1970. Utah's rate of population 

growth, along with several of the other western states, ■■'±q 

among the nn,tion*s highest. During the decade of 1960-70, 

Utah^s urban population grew by 28 percent while rural population 

declined by 7 percent. Since 1970, urban population has continued 

its rapid growth. It is encouraging to note, however, that 

Utah's rural . population has stabilized, and has begun a period 

-of -less rapid 'but - stable-growth .-—In— par^^^^ 

the rural areas is a resulu of the recent efforts to develop ^ 

the vast storehouse of energy resources located throughout the 

Western United States including much of r.ural Utah. * 

Utah is relatively more urbanized than the nation as a 

whole, with more than 80 percent of the staters population 

living in areas classified as urban. The four counties of the 

Wasatch Front (Utah, Salt Lake, Davis, and Weber) which comprise 

only 5 percent of the state's land area, collectively account 

2 

for 77 percent of the state's population. 

The state has a young population as indicated by the 
mediaa age for 1970, 22,1 years. Traditionally, Utah has a 
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higher birth rate and a lower death rate than the national average. 

In 1973, Utah's birth rate was 24,2 "per 1,000 compared with a 

national rate of 15-0 per 1,000, Utah's death rate was 6,6 

3 

per 1,000 and the national rate was 9,4 per 1,000, 

The ethnic composition of the states in the region, including 

Utah, differs from that of the nation with fewer number of 

minority groups. In 1973, the total minority population of 

Utah represented 6,7 percent of the population with 0.6 percent 

black, 1,1 percent American Indian, 4, 2 percent Mexican-Am^erican 

4 

and 0,7 percent Oriental, ' 

Employment: Paralleling the growth in population, the 
civilian labor force in Utah has grown substantially during 
the past decade. The total civilian labor force increased 
from 414,2 thousand in 1970 to 516,5 thousand in 1975, In 
the same period of time the number of unemployed have increased 
from 25,2 thousand to 38 thousand. Despite fluctuations In the 
national employment scene, Utah's nonagricultural job total 
has been one of substantial growth, especially in the early • 
1970' s. The number of employees on nonagricultural payrolls 
in 1975 was 441,200, a gain of 176,800 since 1960 and an annual 
average growth rate of 3,5 percent. The national rate of 
growth for the same time period was 2.6 percent a year. Most 
significantly, during the 1973-75 recession total payroll jobs 

in Utah continued to grow, although at a slower rate, while in 

' 5 ^ 

tne nation (in 1975) they dropped by 1,8 percent. 

The iiiajor components of Utah^s civilian labor force are 

shown in Table E-1, 
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TABLE E-1 

Employijes on Nonagricultural Payrolls in 

Utah by Major Industry Group 

Selected years, 1960-75 
(in 1,000's) ^ ■ 



Projoctod 

I960 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1980 



Manufacturing 


47.0 


55.1 


55.4 


59.5 


64.1 


69.2 


67.0 


'91.0 


Mining 


13.8 


12.7 


12.2 


.12.0 


12.3 


13.3 


13.1 


15.4 


Construction 


14.9 


14.6 


17.0 


20.7 


23.6 


24.0 


22.9 


26.7 


Transportation 


22.2 


23.2 


23.6 


24.2 


25.2 


26.8 


27.1 


29.8 


Trade 


59.6 


79.9 


83.3 


90.7 


97.7 


102 .'2 


104.1 


128.1 


Finance 


11.3 


15.0 

1 


' 15.6 


17.2 


18.6 


20.0 


20.2 


,24.1 


Services- 


: 33.4 ■ 


...58.-1 


--■60.8 


- 65.5 ' 


70.'0-- 


73vK 


-76v2 


■ ^107.8 


Government 


62.3 


100.1 


102.9 


105.5 


105.7. 


107.2 


110.6 


134.5 


TOTAL 


264.4 


358.6 


370.9 


395.4 


417.6 


436.9 


4,41.2 


557.4 



Source: Utah Departnient of Eraployment Security 



Unemployment : Unemployment rates in Utah have traditionally 
averaged from 0.5 to 1,0 percentage points higher than the 
national figures. However, beginning in 1973, the unemployment 
rate in Utah has droppedbelow the national levels and remained 
from 0.5 to 1.0 percentage points below them up to the present 
time. Chart E-1 illustrates the relationship between the 
Utah and U.S. unemployment rates during the past decade, and . 
highlights the drajinatic changes that have occurred beginning 
in 1973.® 



CHART E-1 



PERCEfIT OF LABOR 
FORCE UiiELiPLOYH) 
11 



UTAH AND U. UHEf/lPLOYMENT RATE 
(SEASONALLY ADJUSTEP) 



UTAH 
U.S. 




1954 i9u5 ^ ISoG" ?!r37 " ibC8 
Shaded Area represents U.S. recc:sio;i pcricJ ns 
rielcrniined by hational Uureau of Etoni-.'nic Ror.Curch. 



13'/] im 1373 1374 1975 laTT 
Source: Utnh fisnirtn:ent of Efnploynient Security 
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Income : Total personal income of Utah residents increased 
from $3,416 million in 1970 to $5,399 inillion in 1974. However', 
when per capita personal income is considered, Utah ranks far 
below both national and western states averages. In 1973, for 
example, Utah's per capita personal income figure of $4; 072 
was 80.8 pv^rcent of the U,S, average of $5,041, and placed 
Utah 41st among the 50 states- Ten years earlier, by way of 
contrast, Utah's per capita personal income was 90 percent 
of the national average, and the state ranked 30th among all 
the states. Tables E-2 and E-3 illustrate the pattern of 

per capita personal income in Utah as compared with the United 

■ ^ ^ - . . . ^ ... .. , 

States and the Rocky Mountain States. . 



TABLE E-2 

Per Capita Personal Income in Utah and the United States 



Percent Utah 

Year Utah U.S. Is of U.S. 



1963 


$2,210 


$2,455 


90.0 


1964 


2,268 


2.586 


87.7 


1965 


2,374 


2,765 


85.9 


1966 


2,490 


2,980 


83.6 


1967 


2,616 


3,162 


82.7 


1968 


2,793 


3,425 


81.5 


1969 


3,997 


3,687 


■ 81.3 


1970 


3,213 


. 3,921 


81.9 


1971 


3,434 


4,195 


81.9 


1972 


3 , 741 


4,549 


82.2 


1973 


4,072 


5,041 


80.8 


1974 


4,473 


5,448 


82.1 



Source: Survey of Current Business 



TABLE E-3 

1974 Per Capita Personal Income 
For The Rocky Mountain States 



State Per Capita Income Rank 

/ 



.Colorado $5,515 1 

Wyoming 5,404 2 

Arizona 5,127 3 

Montana 4,956 4 

Idaho 4,918 5 

UTAH .4,473 6 

New Mexico 4,137 7 



Source: Survey of Current Business 

There are several reasons for the low per capita personal 
income in Utah. First, the state has households with relative 
larger sizes ^ and the state generally has a somewhat smaller 
percentage of its total population in the labor force than 
•does the nation as a whole. A third factor is the relatively 
low level in industrialization. 

Manufacturing : With only 67,000 workers in 1975, Utah's 
manufacturing sector, along with most of the other states in 
the region, has Jagged somewhat behind the nation for many 
years. However, there have been substantial growth in -this 
sector during the past decade. From 1960 to 1974, Utah's 
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I;;: manufacturing employment increased by an average of 2.8 percent, 
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whereas the national rate was 1.3 percent. However, because 
of the recent recession, manufacturing employment declined in 

8 

1975 by 3,3 percent in Utah and by 8.4 percent in the nation. 

Table E-4 indicates the geographic dispersion of Utah's 
manufacturing firms. The extent to which the state's industrial 
firms are concentrated in the metropolitan Wasatch Front area 
(which contains 77 percent of the states population) is shown 
in Table E-5. 
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TABLE E-4 

i)istx*ibution of Manufacturing Firms in Utah 
by County, selected years 



County 


1960 


1965 


1970 


1973 


1974 


Beaver 


5 


4 


7 


8 


^7 
i 


Box Elder 


25 


29 


34 


34 


39 


Cache 


48 


48 


54 


64 

1 


67 


Carbon . 


21 


21 


14 


18 




Daggett 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Davis 


38 


57 


80 


82 


95 


Duchesne 


13 


9 


10 


16 




Emery 


6 


5 


5 


6 




Garfield 


10 


11 


10 


9. 


9 


Grand 


7 


7 


D 


8 


b 


Iron 


20 


22 


21 


26 


22 


Juab 


6 


7 


7 


10 


8 


Kane 


4 


3 


3 


3 


4 


Millard 


10 


9 


15 


17 


18 


Morgan 


4 


4 


6 


6 


7 


Piute 


2 


0 


1 


2 


3 


Rich 


3 


2 


1 


1 


1 


Salt Lake 


547 


582 • 


723 


798 


852 . 


San Juan 


14 


8 


10 


8 


.8 


Sanpote 


27 


23 


28 


35 


30 


Sevier 


23 


20 


25 


24 


24 


Summit 


n c 

lo 


1 O 






1 1 


Tooele 


12 


12 


15 


19 


18 


Uintah 


21 


14 


18 


20 


22 


Utah ; 


112 


113 


159 


171 - 


- -a99 - 


Wasatch 


9 


5 


6 


7 


9 


Washington 


11 


5 


16 


21 


26 


Wayne 


5 


4 


3 


4 


■ 4 


Weber 


122 


111 ; 


, 113 


* 128 


139 


STATE TOTAL 


1,144 


1,150 


1,403 


1,564 


1,686 



Source : Directory of Utah Manufacturers , 1975-76 



TABLE E-5 

Concentration of Utah Industrial Firms 



% of Wasatch 
Total Front Mfg. Firms 

Total Utah Wasatch Front to Total Mfg. 

Year Mfg. Firms Mfg. Firms Firms 



1960 


1,144 - 


819 


71.6% 


1965 


1,150 


863 


75.0% 








76.6% 


1970 


1,403 


/I, 075 


1973 


1,564 


1,179 


75.4% 


1974 


1,685 


1,285 


76.2% 



Source: Directory of Utah Manufacturers J' 1975-76 

While the heavy concentration of industrial growth along the 
Wasatch Front is not considered to be an economic problem, it 
does point up the need to assist Utah's remaining coimties to 
increase their participation in the industrialisation process. 
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APPENDIX F 
CASE STUDY #1 
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This case study deals with a consulting relationship IvBDS 
had with a trailer manufacturing firm that had a work force 
of approximately 350 employees. 

The firm, located in a small town in a sparsely populated 
rural area, was having serious organizational and employee 
problems that resulted in high turnover and low employee moral. 

The firm's personnel director became aware of the services 
provided by MDS through information given to him by a representative 

of the Utah Department of Employment Security- A phone call 

was made to MDS by the personnel director request " ng MDS 
help in -the solving of personnel problems at the iolant. 

MDS decided "it would be beneficial to make a preliminary 
visit to the trailer manufacturing plant to get an idea of 
what the situation was. 

In the initial visit, MDS visited with the personnel director, 
and one of the plant managers. 

The President of the XYZ Trailer Co. was not aware of the 
MDS intervention. It was decided on the next trip down that 
MDS would visit with hxm to see if he world be supportive of 
MDS help. 

The visit with the president was the critical step to 
future JIDS involvement. Apparently the president had had 
contact with consultant types before and was very displeased 
v/ith their recommendations. As a result, he was initially 
rather cold with MDS; but after a lengthy conversation, he 
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felt less threatened and gave MDS the go-ahead to conduct 
preassessment activities with employees of the plant. 

MDS personally interviewed a representative sample of the 
XYZ force as designated by the personnel director. Steps 
v/ere taken to talk )vith employees who represented various 
feelings of the XYZ employees » 

The information was then analyzed by MDS staff in order 
to pick up any trends in the types of problems that were being 
expressed by XYZ personnel. 

MDS conclusions based on employee interviewing indicated 
that employees were dissatisfied with the following situations 
existing at XYZ: 

1. The employees felt that pay raises were not based 

on performance and productivity. They found members 
of their work force receiving raises who were not 
workingr-as "l^ard as other employees. 

2. The employees did not feel they were being p?id a 
good enough wage. This was particularly mentioned 
uj the long-term employees. 

3. Employees felt that the benefits provided by the 
company, though improved, were not yet at a level that 
was acceptable to "them. 

4. Most employees did not feel they were* being motivated 

as they should be. They felt they were rarely complimented 
for work well done and often crioicized. 

5. Employes who had worked for XYZ Trailer for a considerable 
period ot time felt some resentment towards the 

lenient rehiring policy. 
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6. A number of middle management personnel were upset 
because top management was overlooking them and re- 
cruiting men from outside XYZ Trajller to fill managemerit 
positions of greater responsibility. They felt an 
effort should have been made to train them for such 
positions . 

7« There was no security or future in staying at XYZ* 
Management had not taken steps to make working at 
XYZ a life-time career opportunity. 
The above feedback in expanded form was presented to Mr, 
Rosher. and other selected management personnel of XYZ Trailer, 
After receiving the employee feedback, it was decided by the 
president that MDS should develop a number of suggestions as 
to what could be done to alleviate or lessen the severity of 
the problems that had been identified. As a result, additional 
interviewing was conducted to verify a'humber of conclusions, 
that had been previously reached. A second recommendation 
report was formulated and presented to XYZ management. As 
mentioned, the second report addressed the various problems * 
that had been identified by MDS and indicated recommendations 
for action that could be taken to remedy the current circumstances. 

The actual recommendations are too lengthy to be given in 
their entirety in this report. In general, however, MDS saw 
needs for change in the following areas: 

1. Organization - MDS recommended that a number of changes 
could be made in the plant's organization fvamework- 
A step by step proe<>?ss was outlined, a new organizational 
chart was developed reflecting recommended changes, 
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and personnel reassignraents were presented for con- 
sideration by XYZ's management. 

2. Management - In the past middle management had not 
been actively included in the decision-making process?. 
MDS recommended that particular steps be taken to 
include middle management and develop mere of a 
management team effort at XYZ. 

3. Training and Management Development - MDS identified 
three areas where training and development were 
necessary for XYZ personnel: In-House management 
development, first-line supervisory training, and 
production worker training. Each area was considered 
individually accompanied with MDS recommendations 

for action that would enhance the area all-productivity 
of all three organizational functions. ; 

4. Personnel Policies and Practices - So as to improve the 
role of the personnel director and his responsibilities 
as v/ell as solve a number of problems identified by 
employee interviews, MDS made recommendations aifecting 
the rehire policy, hiring of part-time workers, the 
role of the personnel director * with respect to the 
line manai^ers, assistance in locating housing for new 
employees, development of a systematic orientation 
process, the creation of an handbook, and the compilation 
of a company policies and procedures manual for all 
management personnel; 

5. Salary and Benefits - Because of the inequities that 
were apparent in the salary benefits area, MDS made a 



series of recommendations designed- to formulate a 
just set of procedures designed to insure that all 
employees were treated fairly and objectively. 

6. Rumor s - During the interviewing process, MDS dis- 
covered that rumors 'and all other forms of poo**" 
communication were-evident at XYZ . For this reason, 
MDS siiggested that information meetings be conducted, 
a company newsletter be published, and that managers 
and supervisors support their superiors in front 

of their employees and work out management differences 
in appropriate meetings with their superiors. 

7. Motivation of Employees - In general, employees felt 
they were more often criticized for less than acceptable 
work and hardly ever complimented for work well done. 
MDS recommended that particular steps be ;:aken to 

give employees the recognition they deserved. An 
employee-of-the-month program was encouraged' .along 
with other motivating ideas. 
S. Supplies - It was found that employee morale suffered 
when supplies were not on hand when needed. MDS 
suggested that top management investigate this problem 
further and take the steps necessary to provide employees 
with the materials they needed to do their jobs. 
As with the first report, MDS reviewed with the company 
president the findings and recommendations it had made in the 
second report. MDS recormnendat ions were favorably accepted 
and a number immediately implemented by the company including: 
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a. The implementation of suggested, organizational changes, 

b. The development of a supervisory and management training 
program with MDS developmental and implementation 
assistance , 

c. The redefinition of the role of the personnel director 
and his important role in the organization, 

d. The formalization of company policy procedures, 

MDS felt that the involvement with XYZ demonstrates what 
can be done within an organization by following the MDS process 
of outreach, diagnosis, and implementation. The key element 
of MDS success in this case was winning the confidence of 
the company president who was openly skeptical of what MDS 
could do when first introduced. This confidence was made 
possible by MDS taking a listening approach with the president 
and couching its feedback and recommendations in terras that 
the president could ^understand and identify with. 
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CASE STUDY - 2 
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Entry 

In September 1974, a human resource analyst for Manpower 
Development Service (MDS) located at Utah State University 
approached the management of Valley Irplement and Hardware 
Supply Company. During the initial c ntact, MDS met with Frank 
Schmidt, the president and general manager, and explored the 
services of MDS • ':h him. MDS explained its purpose and that 
the service would be gratis through the final report, except 
for financing material and secretarial time during the data 
gathering stage. Frank was interested', but hesitant and 
asked iMDS to call back in a week after he had explored the services 
offered with other management personnel. MDS called back after 
a week and, findi'ng the client interested, made an appointment 
to explore expectations and possibly develop a data gathering 
strategy. 

During the next meeting, Frank discussed the general 

» 

r^ituat'i.on at Vp.llej^ v;ith MD-?, but v;as ?wdverse to sha.rin2 his 
knowledge of the specifics. He attributed most of their problems 
to ''conflicts of interest among management" and "weak finances." 
He then proceeded to give a history of the company and the 
process by which the company had become employee owned. He , 
states that he did not want to have much contact with MLk.^ until 
a proper analysis of the system had been made. He con . '.ed 
by saying that he wanted the analysis to be "imparux, i" and that 
he did not want to "prejudice" the views of the consultant. The 
head secretary, Kathleen, was then ushered in and introduced to 
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MDS. She was designated as the coordinator of the data gathering 
effort and told to help the analyst get access to any record 
or contact any person that he wanted to : .rview. As the analyst 
stepped out of the general manager's office,, he was in a state 
of bewilderment • He had the full support of the general manager 
and everyone would know it, but he really had no rapport with 
him. The consultant had the notion that to be an effective 
con.'.ra}/ :nt it would be necessary to develop a sound, trusting 
relationship with the client. ■ 

Diagnosis 

After developing some rapport with the head secretary by 
discussing her views of the situation at Valley, MDS decided 
to have the secretary set up interview appointments with all 
department heads and key salesmen. It was decided that when 
there were no appointments MDS would mingle with office and 
warehouse personnel and discuss employee concerns and attitudes 
toward company functioning. After completing this interviewing 
process, two diagnostic instruments were selected to more 
completely analyze the situation at Valley. One questionnaire, 
called the Organizational Effectiveness Survey, was used to 
diagnose how clients of an organization perceived its effect- 
iveness. The other, the Organizational Analysis^'Survey , was 
used for diagnosing the internal atmosphere of an organization 
(both these instruments were developed by William G. Dyer and 
Gene W. Dalton of Brigham Young University). 

After concluding the analysis of the data, ms thought 
about the climate or biosphere of the organization ^ MDS 
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described it as "very hostile." Many employees had reported 
"yelling" between supervisors and employees and among employees. 
One of the new employees reported, am discouraged because 
no one seems to want to help me clarify what I am to do." 
Another older employee seemed to get irritated rather easily 
if she though someone was "messing" in her "affairs," In short, 
as one worker tersely put it, "I think that there are too 
many personality conflicts out of control." Just prior to the 
analyst's visits to the company, several key salesmen and 
office workr^rs had left the company. Although these were not 
people in top management, some had noticed a loss of effect- 
iveness in the office. Upon closer questioning of management 
personnel, many had considered leaving the organization, but 
hesitated to do so because of personal monetary investment or 
through hope that the "true potental" of the business would 
surface. Some of the older managers had seriously considered 
early re cirement , but had rejected the idea_ mainly because they 
felt that their age would be prohibitive in securThg 'other 
employmeat . 

In approaching a strategy for presenting the analyses to 
luanagement, MDS began to weigh the data and the relationships 
that had been formed. MDS began to feel some consternation about 
feeding the data back. Who should be approached first? How 
much information should be given and in what form should it 
be fed back? 

Feedback and Strategy Development 

In approaching the first feedback session, MDS decided 
to meet with the general manager to see how he would react 
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to the data and how committed he would be to follow through. 
In this preliminary session, MDS tried to be as frank as possible 
to see how disposed the general manager would be to receiving 
feedback about the organization and his own managerial weak- 
nesses. After they discussed MDS' candid approach and Ihe 
reasons for it, the general manager was committed ''to see this 
thing through." They agreed that it would be necessary to meet 
with the board of directors and "lay it on the line," 

In formulating a .strategy for the first feedback session, 
MDS Iiad two aims that he felt would be keys to having a success- 
ful meeting- First, MDS fel-t that the data should be in a 
form that would be easily understood and yet fit. the format 
created by the quest ionnaires . MDS, therefore, used the same 
categories as the questionnaire and developed perspicuous themes 
associated with each one. These themes- came mostly from the 
interview data. The document created from this process became 
the focal" point during tbe first session. Second; MDS realized 
the actual problem solving would probably not take place during 
the f-^rst meeting ?.nd, accordingly, planned Just to explore the 
data. Time would be necessary to clarify, assimilate and finally 
accept the data, 

During the first part of the session, MDS felt that the 
anxieties were well founded, since the board members were some- 
what reticent to ask clarifying questions. MDS then took 
some time to clarify the role and explain more about the computer 
printouts containing the questionnaire data. This seemed to 
help the atmosphere. As the meeting went on, the groups seemed 
to open up as interest grew. MDS felt- good about the meeting 
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as it reached the end of the issues that had been prepared to 

explore. After USDS had fielded a few more questions, it was 

asked, ''Where do we go from here?'' With this timely question 

...on the table, there was a lull in the meeting. 

After some deliberation,, MDS felt it important to give 

an opinion about and indication of the data. 

I feel that Valley has lot of problems in the human 
area, but the majority* of these problems can be traced 
to you in top management. I think that this is the 
problem that ought to be focused on; all others seem 
peripheral in comparison to the relationships among 
-yourselves . 

MDS then admitted to not knowing how to solve this problem, 
but proposed that some time be spent in brainstorming and dis- 
cussing alternatives to solving it. Further groundwork was 
laid for this discussion by talking directly about the general 
manager's role. - ^ . 

As you noted, there was a lot of negative comments 
about the way that the general manager is fulfilling 
his role here. It would seem to me that a good place 
to begin a change would be around his function. If 
a change of this type is not possible, then the 
relationship patterns among you will have to be 
altered. 

With a gesture of acceptance to this comment by the general 
manager, the discussion opened up. The flow of conversation 
focused on four alternatives that might be classified as follows: 
(1) changing the general manager's function, (2) employing a 
role clarification technique, (3) hiring a new professional 
general mana^jer, and (4) leaving things the way they were. MDS 
only participated during the discussion of the role clarification 
technique, however, copious notes were taken. 

The meeting lasted four hours and, although it had a slow 
beginning, it apparently ended being quite well accepted and owner 
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ship was manifest. MUS felt that the success of the meeting 
lay in the preparation, the relationships that had been developed 
with those in the meeting during the interviews, and especially 
the committment of the general manager to **see this thing through." 

Re-evaluation 

After a lag in the contract^ IIDS was invited back to the 
company to help revive the impetus for positive change which had 
slowed after initial testing. MDS undertook a re-evaluation of 
the data that had been gathered. MDS took- a look at the organization, 
its structure and environment using a more theoretical approach, 

MDS first went through the literature to find research on 
organizations similar to Valley and the hardware industry. This 
search was fruitless, and efforts were turned to studies on 
industries which had comparable environments to the hardware 
industry. The work that was found particularly pertinent was 
done by Paul R. Lawrence and Jay W.' Lorsch of Harvard University, 

Two key concepts in their research were *'dif f erentiation" 
and ''integration.^* Differentiation referred to the cogr-itive 
and emotional dif f eren^-tes between departments or units that 
interfaced with each other in the same organization. Integration 
was defined as **the quality of the state of collaboration that 
exists among departments that are required to achieve unit of 
effort by the demands of the environment.'**'* An industry with 
a stable environment , such as the plastics industry, would 
require high differentiation and high integration to meet the 
demands of an uncertain environment. 

''"Paul R. Lawrence and Jay W. Lorsch, Organization and 
Environment (Homewood, 111.: Irwin, 1969) p. 11. 
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As MDS thought about Valley, he could see that,, historically, 

its environment had been quite stable, but over the more recent 

decades had grown incx'easingly complex. In comparing the industry 

of Valley to those in the Lawrence and Lorsch study, MDS felt 

that the environment of the container industry was the most 

applicable. They wrote: 

In the container industry where uncertainties were 
fewer and the dominant issues were delivery and qua- 
lity, the required integration centered on more routine 
problems and was less frequent and less complicated. 
This, plus the fact that scheduling decisions 
affected all plant and sales locations, suggests 
that the knowledge required for interdepartmental 
decisions must be centrally processed and could 
be effectively handled by fewer managers. Since 
the positional influence for such decisions rested 
at the top of the organization hierarchy, it would 
seem most efficient to collect the required knowledge 
at this level so that conflicts could be resolved 
and integration achieved by the upper managers, who 
had the positional influence and could acquire all 
the knowledge to do so. 2 

Thus, in a stable environment the demands for integration are. 
mostly handled by a few managers at the top. The original Valley 
organization chart (Figure 1) portrays an organization in which 
integration was accomplished mainly through hierarchical channels. 
This chart had been developed in the early 1950 's and functioned 
quite well then. However, in 20 years the number of products 
had^raore than doubled and new billing, accounting, and 
inventory control systems have been developed, thus increasing 
the uncertainity of their environment. MDS felt that the informal 
changes in the reporting relationships at Valley (see Figure 2) 
had come as a natural adjustment to handle the increased differ- 
entiation and integration as dictated by the changes in the en- 



^Ibid. p. 97. 
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vironment. More positions had been required in top manageme'n^^ 
to make decisions about more problems. However, the consultant 
did not feel. that the adjustment had been complete. The Valley 
managers simply had not been able to adapt to the demands ot 
higher integration. They had always depended on positional 
power to resolve conflicts between units. They just did not 
have the interpersonal skills nor the commitment to cope with 
the increased interaction required. In fact, it appeared that 
they had digressed since fewer meetings were held than in the 
past and some managers had built defenses to protect themselves 
against the demands of interaction. While it was obvious that 
the environment had changed, MDS doubted that the drastic changes, 
in organizational structure had been warranted. 

To confirm the analysis, MDS decided to contact other firms 
in the industry in the same geographical area* In_talking with 
two competitors, it was found that they had gone through similar 
changes in their hierarchy over the years. They had developed 
formal charts representing a more decentralized organization than 
their original hierarchical designs, similar to the informal 
adaptions at Valley (See Figure 2). However, MDS noted that 
these organizations were larger organizations than Valley, but 
had a smaller top management team. For instance, .'there was only 
one sales manager and one marketing manager in these organizations 
MDS theorized that this fact could be accounted for by the tacit 
pressures on the general manager to involve high percentage 
stockholders in management activities. The general manager had 
acknolwedgEd this pressure previously. MDS concluded' that Valley 
had a top management team that was too cumbersome for the size 
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of their operation. Thus, with more managers than necessary and 
with less commitment and skill to meet the demands for interaction, 
defensiveness and hostility had been adopted to cope with fellow 
employees and increasing complexity. 

The new handles iMDS had on the situation only served to 
strengthen the conviction that the central problem lay in the 
relationship patterns among top management. With this belief, 
MDS was anxious to present the analysis to the general manager. 
In the meantime, MDS continued to search for a tool to help 
the relationship problem. 

Implementation 

In approaching the general manager with the new analysis 
of the situation, MDS felt that the manager would be interested, 
but to cure the cause of the problem would be a real test of his 
commitment ''to see this thing through.*' In the first meeting, 
Frank spoke with enthusiasm about a successful experience he had 
had in implementing one of the consultant's previous recommendations 
It dealt with a division of authority in the warehouse. He had 
selected a new supervisor over the receiving area as suggested 
in an earlier meeting. In carrying out this delegation, he 
explained to the worker that he wanted him to take full respons- 
ibility for storing incoming inventories. He further explained 
that he would not interfere as in the past. During the weeks 
that followed, the general manager kept his commitment. He 
reported to the consultant: 

The warehouse is loqking better than it has for five 
years. I have received compliments from many in the 
office. I really haven't done anything except to 
experiment with a new leadership pattern. 
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In the time that had lapsed since the end of the initial 
diagnostic effort he had time to evaluate the success of this 
e^cperiment. His successful implementation of the recommended 
change increased the credibility of the consultant. 

However, when MDS presented the re-evaluation to the general 
manager, it was obvious that a resolution of the real problems 
at Valley cpuld not be solved with a simple solution such as 
the one used in the warehouse. The general manager would have to 
think through what he would do. After several meetings, it was 
decided that the general manager would develop a proposal for the 
board of directors. It will not be necessary to discuss this 
proposal in de-tail — just to say that it included some formal 
restructuring. Couched in this proposal would be an attempt by 
MDS to begin realignment of the hostility between the general 
manager and his department heads. 

The preparation for this special board meeting had been 
extensive. The board plus all other department heads had been 
invited to attend. MDS had spent a lot of time thinking through 
his phase of the meeting. He was convinced that the structure he 
would give to the meeting would facilitate the discussion about 
the general manager's restructuring proposal. When it came time 
for the meeting, it seemed as though it had been programmed to 
fail. Before the meeting started, the consultant learned that 
Frank had added three '^important items of business'- to the agenda 
and, there would therefore , not be as much time to spend on the 
management analysis. MDS had prepared f or the.meet ing,. expecting 
that they were convened for one purpose — to discuss the restructuring 
of the top management team. It was obvious that the general 
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manager did not understand the type of commitment that would be 
involved to pursue the proposed course. The "more pressing 
matters'.* the general manager had added. to the agenda had obviated 
a major portion .of the consultant's presentation. As the general 
manager introduced his proposal, resistance to it started im- 
mediately- The more the general manager talked, the more the 
group resisted. Eventually, the emotions became heated and the 
exchange became too much for the group to handle. It seemed 
that they had a circuit breaker that cut off the discussion if 
the conflicting opinions got too heated. This part of the meeting 
was cut short unitl things had '^cooled down.'^ At this point, 
all non-board members (including MDS) were excused from the meeting 
as the board alone focused on the other items on the agenda, 

» 

MDS met one more time with the general manager and discussed 
the outcome of the meeting. The general manager informed MDS 
that they would not proceed until things had "cooled down," At 
the end of this meeting MDS felt that this would probably be the 
end of .the contract. 

Observations on Results 

Although the general manager's commitment at first "to see 
this thing through'* was unusually supportive of the diagnostic 
effort, it waned when any type of implementation activity was 
pushed. The first phase of the diagnosis was well accepted and 
substantial progress was made when the board explored the alter- 
natives for improving the top management situation at Valley. 
These alternatives were not followed up by the general manager 
and were eventually dropped altogether. However, the general 
manager did follow through on a lesser recommendation of MDS which 
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helped to substantially improve the situation in the warehouse. 
With the top management problem still seething, the consultant 
reevaluated the situation at Valley. He increased his knowledge 
on the cause of the situation ..through a more theoretical approach. 
V/ith this new analysis he tried to help the general manager develop 
his top management team into a more proficient and cohesive 
group. It is useless to place blame on anyone for the failure 
of this effort, but most important to note some observations ^about 
the process. Entry into the company was very smooth, but after 
both phases of the extensive diagnosis, no substantial change 
occurred except in a non-threatening area, the warehouse. It 
seemed that the change effort was seriously hampered when any 
attempt was made to help improve the poor functioning top management 
team, the major cause of the hostile atmosphere at Va.^ley. The 
change process was simply incomplete. No substantial change 
occurred because the contract was essentially stymied after the 
diagnosis phase. After two diagnostic attempts to help get a 
significant change effort started, the implementation phase was 
almost negligible among the top management Learn. 
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CASE STUDY #3 

Baker and Brothers, . Inc . 
(Firm's true identity has been disguised) 

Baker and Brothers, Inc., a manufacturing plant employing 
approximately 150 workers, through a previous contract v^dth 
MDS indicated a need and desire to establish better working 
relationships among management , supervisors, and workers. Baker 
and MDS mutually decided upon a workshop to address the goals of: 
(1) strengthening the job of the supervisor, (2) strengthening 
the supervisor himself, (3) building closer and better working 
relationships among the members of the management team, (4) 
developing a greater commitment to its employees on the part of 
the firm, and to the firm on the part of the employees, and (5) 
building better communications. • A six-session workshop was 
developed and implemented to address these issues. Following 
the workshop. Baker and Brothers, with assistance from MDS, developed 
a questionnaire to evaluate the workshop (Table 3). The general 
rating given the workshop was very good to excellent by 9 of the 
11 workshop participants. Topics discussed, speakers and fac- 
ilitators, relevancy, and related areas were rated equally high. 
Ten of the 11 felt they were doing some or many things differently 
as a restilt of the workshop, and 9 of 11 saw .improvement in work- 
related behavior and relationships. When asked what they were doing 
differently (Question 8), participants responded with the following . 
comments: 

• There are better communications now, upward and downward. . 
Orders are made clear ; people are listening better. (5 
responses.) 
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TABLE 3 



QUESTIONNAIRE 
MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT TR^Ml'IU'IG SESSION 
Baker and Brothers, Inc. 



Very 



'. .1, IJhat would be your general ratine of the caurcc'r 

presentation of tne speakers? 

.3, How well did the speakers use their audio visual 
ecjuiprtent? 

/{. Vniot would be your rating of the value to you of 
the topics discucJJod? 

5. How would you rate your interest in the topics 
discussed? 



I Good Fair Poor 



2 (18%) 


8 (73%) 


1 (9%) 






A (36%) 


A (36%) 


2(18% 


1 1(9% 


) 


1 m) 


7 (6A%) 


3 (27X> 






1 A (A0%) 


5 (50%) 


1 (10% 







6i How would you rate the workshop on theory versus practical? 
e Too much theory 



- 1 (9%) 
0 OK - 10 (91%) 

• Too much practical - 0 (0%) 



7, List three .specific things you learned from the workshop. 



8. Are you doing things differently now because of the workshop? 

• Many things different - 1 (9%) 

• Some tilings different - 9 (82%) 

• Nothing different - 1 (9%) 

Plpnpft list briefly some examples of the above 4 



9. Have you noticed any improved behavior in the workers due to the fact that 
their supervisors attended the workshop? 

• Much ijrprovement - 0 (0%) 

• Some improvement - 9 (82%) 
• # No improvement - 2 (18%) 

Please list briefly some examples of the above. 
Please write below any additional conroents on the workshops, 
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• We are working together better now; there is more teamwork. 
(4 responses) 

9 I recognize problems more clearly now and know how to 
begin solving them. (4 responses) 

9 Foremen do their own hiring now. (1 response) 

o There is more working foremen involver^'^nt in decision- 
making, (1 response) 

• I set immediate and long-range goalti, (1 response) 

Workers had benefiteddirectly and indirectly by changes in their 

supervisors. JParticipants commented that: 

o The men feel more free to discuss problems; there are 
better communications with supervisors. (3 responses) 

o Their attitude and morale seem better. (3 responses) 

9 There is more teamwork in problem solving. (2 responses) 

9 They accept more responsibility. (1 response) 

9 The men are happier. .(1 response) 

9 We are putting employee ideas into practice. (1 response) 
A most beneficial development at Baker and Brothers is the 
assumption of MDS functions by one of their staff members — an 
internal change agent and consultant, if you will. It was this 
individual who designed and administered the evaluation ques-cionnaire 
(Table 3), and he is currently working in conjunction with MDS 
consultants in developing follow-up workshops for all levels of 
the firm's employees. 
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CASE STUDY #4 
Lady's Apparel, Inc. 
(Firm's true identity has been disguised) 

Lady's Apparel, Inc., is a women's apparel manufacturer 
employing appi-oximately 200 people, mostly women power sewing 

machine operators. Lady's Ap^^^rel was referred to MDS as a result 

of a presentation to and r >oy^ ' 'e action with the industry 
trade association, Utah Ne^u caft Industry Association (UNIA). 
WDS ' subsequent involvement with Lady's Apparel over a period 
of a little more than one year is sketched below: 

a. Diagnosis . Interview and observation data provided 

the foundation for discussions and interaction with two of Lady's 
Apparel's managers (production and assistant production manager) 
leading to fairly extensive structural and relationship changes, 
an alternative method for recruiting and selecting machine 
operators (a change which has substantially reduced turnover), 
an internal "bid" system for promotions and job vacancies, a focus 
on new training and orientation methods, and a commitment on the part 
of the production manager to delegate more responsibility and 
authority to her supervisors. 

b. UNIA Geographic Workshop . Two Lady's Apparel assistant 
managers attended a problem-solving workshop for UNIA members. 
Eleven firms sent 23 managers and supervisors to a six-session 
workshop addressing the problem-solving process, team-building, 
communications and listening skills, and essentially the same 
format as the Baker and Brothers' workshop discussed earlier. 
The two assistant managers from Lady's Apparel were attending 
out of interest in the topics and learning process and also to 
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prepare themselves to help design and implement an in-house 
workshop for Lady's Apparel supervisors. 

c. Lady's Apparel In-House Yt^orkshop . Twenty-five Lady's 
Apparel supervisors attended an eight-session workshop jointly 
desigried and implemented by MDS and Lady ^ s Apparel (one of the 
assistant managers, noted above, has assumed an internal con- 
sultant role and has been instru'-iontal in developing and ad- 
mini >tering questionna ouw ^ training programs, and the 
like). The objectives of this workshop were to: (1) strengthen 
the supervisors and their positions, (2) develop cohesive links 
among worker, supervisor, and manager, and (3) develop specific 
skills of leadership, initiative, problem-solving and decision-- 
making, communication, and cooperation. All 25 supervisor reacted 
favorably to very favorably to the workshop and indicated transfer 
from the workshop to the workplace had indeed taken place- The 
following are some of t > comments received: 

• "I try harder now to get along with people I disag. tie 
with. I try trosee their point of view." 

"My manager delegates more responsibility nov;; Ghr 
permits growth to take place." 

• • Morale, people's attitudes have improved enormousJly . " 

• "We're listened to now, and I think we also listen to 
each other and to the people we train and supervise." 

• "We've been given the support a^id authority we need to 
carry out duties.'' 

• "I'm more aware problems, romtiiitions, Issues, people's 
needs now . 

0 "We work togetiierr, coordinate together much better." 

d, ^ Diagnosis , While evaluating the in-house workshop , 
MDS consultants identified a particularly critical problem 
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involving the distribution of work materials and conflicts among 
the people responsible for that function. Lady's Apparel's 
production manager asked MDS to make a thorough diagnosis of the 
situation and to make specific recommendations for its remediation, 
While this involvement is in an on~going state, it appears that 
some significant changes in structure, job design, and work 
responsibility will definitely result from this consulting 
activity. 

Lady's Apparel is a significant client for MDS in a number 
of respects. One, is the number and variety of activities con- 
ducted and services provided them. Another, is the length of 
time in contact with them in one form or another. Still another, 
and most signif icar^jt is the real rsnid apparently permanent change 
that has resulted fisr^^ tiiiagnostic ^d implementation activities — 
structural change; aiSfl«^SLtions of authority and xesponsibility ; 
hiring, firing, promoticru, and training practices; work rule 
revision, plant-wida mc>:rale and attitude change — ^measured on 
Likert's Profi.\e of Oifgjiivizational Characteristics and moving 
steadily from Syste. ^ One and Two to Systems Three and Four, 
a more open, part icij^lntiva work climate; assumption of problem- 
GOlving and decisioL ^^^iiting by operators and s:U3?ea:visors at all 
levels in the organizati^a . Equally important .stre bottom-line 
results on Lady's Ag^jva^^i: a substantial increase in productivity, 
a 30% increase in proixirs, and a 30% increase in employment — more 
than 75 new workers hav^ l^en hired in the past two months alone. 
Many of these results 3ar^ due to tiie dynamic nature of the industi^y 
and the firm. Many, it; felt, are due to the joint MDS/Lady»s 
Apparel development efforts. - • 
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APPENDIX G 



Members of MDS Advisory Council 



Wiley Beavers, CHAIRMAN 
Administrative Vice President 
Mountain Fuel Supply Compahy 

James Petersen 

Director of Employee Relations. 
Utah Copper Division 
Kennecott Copper Corporation 

Theodore Maughan, Director 
Utah State Employment Service 

John J. Lette, Director 

Utah Division of Industrial Promotion 

William T. Cockayne, President 
Utah Manufacturers' Association and 
former Chairman , Utah- Idaho Sugar Company 

Ken D. Sampson 

Manager, Logan Division-^- ^ 

Schreiber Cheese Company 

Jerry G. Thorn, President 

Thorn Construction Company, Inc. 

Bee Ilutzley, President 

Wangsgard, Inc. and 

Utah Retail Grocers' Association 

Russell Williams ^ 
Personnel Director 

T\ie Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 

William Call, Secretary 
Utah State AFL-CIO 
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APPENDIX H 



Appendix H contains materials relating to the internal training 
and development for Human Resoiirce Analysts in support of org- 
anizational goals and objectives. The following materials are 
represented: 

1. Team Development Program 

2. Immediate Team Development Activities 

3. Sample Training Case Study - Assessment of Training Needs 

.4, Sample forms to idemtify orientation and training needs . 
and avaiitable res:aiirces 

5. Critical Skill Areas of the: Human Resource Analyst. 
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m\ DEVELOPMENT PROGKAI'I 



Objective) 


Tlinefraiic 


Competence 
lovcl 


r ■ • — 

Expcrionco 


Kcsource 


Person 
Responsible 


EnviTonmciit 


Method ' 




Interview to obcain data 


Inunodialc 


Groat 


Cognitive/ 
, Process 


Internal 


Cragun 


Individual/ 
Group 

* 


Video' 

* 


2. 


Speak language of people 
interviewed 


Immediate 


Great 


Cognitive. 


External 


1 


Indivldim'/ 
Grouo 




' '3 . ' 


fin n c Tir>/*/>c^ flfv fft 

!;on£D:uct instnimcat 


Imincdinte 


Great 


Cognitive 


Internal 


Median 
(Team) 


Individual/ 
Group 







Historical development of 
public manpower programs 


On-going 


:Sonie* 


Cognitive 


Internal 


Hansen 


Individual 






.Great Britain's pro£r.ini 


On-Rolnc 


Some* 


Cognitive 


Internal 


^ Hansen ' " 


Individual 




. 6. 


Curr-cnt political scone 
as It relates to janpowet 


On"*coinfi 


Some* 


Cognitive 


Internal/ 
External 


Bentloy 


Individual 






procrainfl 














■■■■ -.-y 


7. 


kaininfi theory 


On-going 


Some* 


Cognitive . 


Internal 


Mecham 


Individual 




8. 


Opexant conditioning 


On-colnc 


Some* 


Cocnitive 


. Internal 


Mecham 


Individual 




5. 


PEoposal format and 
report presentation 


Long-range 


Some* 


Cognitive 


Internal/ 
External 


Hansen 


Individual! 
Gtoup 




10. 


Usc of library 


Imincdiate 


€reat 


Process 


External 


• Mecham 
(Wooley) 


Individual/ 
Group 




n, 


Items available in 
llbiary 


Immediate 


Great 


Cognitive 


External 


Mecham 

(Rose, 

Wooley) 


Individual/ 
Group 




12. 


Joiirnali;* contribuLlon 


Immediate/ 
On-going 


Great 


Cognitive/ 
Process 


Internal' 


Bentley 
(Hniisen, 
Cragun) 


Indivifel 


! «j . ■■■ 

\:iM 
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MENS BOOTS LTD. 
CASE STUDY - ASSESSMENT OF TBAINING NEEDS 



Objective of the Exercise 

The MDS team Is required to. produce a "Flan of Action'' for dealing with 
the human resource problems of Mens Boots Ltd. 



Method 

The exercise will be broken up Into three parts: 

Part I Data Collection Manpower problems 

Operating problems 
Changes problems 

Part II Assembly and Analysis Non-t raining problems 

of Data Immediate training priorities 

Long-term training priorities 

Part III Preparation of a Problem(s) 

"Plan of Action" Evidence 

Action 



Role of the Tutor 

The exercise tutor will* operate under the following roles as and when 
the need. arises. 



1. Role play ; Member (s) of the work force of Mens Boots Ltd. 

2. Tutor: Provide inputs to the group at critical points 

during the ♦^.xercise* 

3* Advisor /, Make interventions when th€L.group is at work by 
Catalyst' request or when a need is perceived. 
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mumm mm 



lEAIKIllG - TEACte'G 



I. List yoiT jsrsonal t;:i',ialiig ?d imlmmt objectives 
foi' this Eorilr, ('jhat "ou ivosld lil:; to i'GEd O!,' study, 
?/ht teciiaiiuis Qi- oLills yoa wfi'JlJ iiktj to aoqiilrs, 
what coafsrsaoES or EaoiEai's you ?,'oiild like to attend, 
etc.). 



I. PlKse i?;: iii-r by topic or dsi* speciaHzed areas i. isterest 
and expier: ' ' diat you fsel pedant and willing io deifelop 2i 
traaisj :'ti5i.ons for KDS trair:? and development p.;rpses! 



II. If you E£f2d addltioaal jseokcss islp tkt Is b$yosd 
your ccatL'ol, ir.f4ciitc the jeitsrd you dssire kip 
ia, and tte spsiii'ic iiKii-'idiirJ. or iaifoaatioa, if km, 
. that sill lislp •'Oil :y;j;apli.!;:i:! yor objwti?93. 



III. Did you acjisvs your l;;st tssth's cbjriivr,;l;?s5? 



ERIC 
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TRAINING - BIBLIOGRAPHY 

I. Please list the essenci.^A ^^^^i references that every .HRA 

and intern shoald be u^liar " >ih as part of his general train- 
ing and orientation: 



II. Please list the essential works and references in your special- 
ized area(s) of interest aiad expertize that someone knowledgable 
in your field should be _feiiliar with (please indicate the field 
as well as the literatxiXEi^ : 
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CRITICAL SKIIX AREAS OF THE 
HUMAN RESOURCE AHALYST 
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OUTREACH ACUn^ITIES 

Group Presentations 



Take sufficient time ito giv« exampais 
and fully explain the s^rvo^es of:fered 
by MDS • 



Anticipate and resopnd tc 
of the group. 



in teres to 



Stimulate discussion aiad tassssjer their 
questions to allow better miderstaadiiig 
of MDS seirvices. 



Contacts with Other 
Agencies 



Be knowledgeable of the ageiicy in 
question. 

Look for areas of mutual benefit.. 

Don't "step on toes" of the agencies' 
activities or motives* 



INITIAL VISITS 

Establish Rapport Remember you are dealing with the 

managements' perceptions and act ' 
accordingly. 

Don't be so agreeable with the con- 
clusions draxTn, however, that you are 
unable at a later time to take exception 
, if_n.eces.sary. [ : 



Explain MDS Services 




Anticipate and respond to tha eisplojers ' 
interests and degree of understondixig. 

Explain how the nature of this\:pxojHc:t 
justifies the provision of free a^xrsrices 
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INITIAL VISITS (cioat;::^) 

Relate Services:: to 
Employers ' Needs 



Be alert to identify employers' needs. 

Ee specific and examples whenever 
p0SS±ble. 

Suggest specific benefits to be darivesil 
from ; MDS as s is tasine . 



Specify T7orIcing 
Relationships znd 
Expectations 



* Don't be vsgue attd .ambiguous in 
defining HDS expectat±ons and 
activities . 

Consciously begin to g-ain the 
coTTnnitment of the management to 
organizational change. 



DIAGNOSIS 



Idenvtify the feed 
for ]2ata Collec±.ion 



Emphasize the iranaDrtance of infarmation 
for better management practices :as weill 
as for MDS interxssntion. 



Collxect Data 



Analyze Data 



Management Interacticm 



Make use of all information available 
in the organization(see attatched chart). 

Study all data ^thered for panttems, 
common causes ^ basic problem areaa., etc 

— —Identtify-the-are^-fer— improvement— that-^ 



will have the most impact on organizational 
effectiveness. 

Ih^mlve management: extensively in the 
anxSLvsis of the data. 



Solutions and 
Strategies 



3iacfid OE areas of ^agreement with the 
Tnarzagensiit and confront relevant iS23.ues 
whem. necessary, 

3e alert: .foxr^ opporitimities for mutsssil. 
learn in g: ..mrrf ,^a shp''"ljivr> of experiemnes . 

Get the management 13IV0LVED in the; 
examination of alternative solutions 
-and strategies-for-iiTiplevuentaLioa* 
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CaDstlyst 
Lia: v'^OTi. 



Workshops 



GENEEAL 



Prcnd.de iianagement with the inecessary 
enccurs^;*g^inent and support to enable 
them XiiD .effectively implement their men 
stratQg'Ass for organizational improvement • 

Refer -fh-Lnageinent to the appropriate 
agenciiiB for specific helps that the 
di3gnHa±:S indicates • These would be 
servicass^ that the company would not have 
the Eseurces to conduct and that would 
be tOQc? specific or time consuming for 
MDS txy offer. 

Condusrr workshops to assist in the 
implenETLtation of solutions specific 
to the.Tnseds arising from the diagnostic 
study • Emphasis should be on achieving 
results on the job through activities 
designeid: for the situation at hand. 

Sufficient time shouTa be spent in 
preparation to insure that each session 
is geared toward the objectives :.identif ied 
from t2ie diagnosis • 

Each -individual session should be- 
responsive to the needs of the group 
and i)e flexible enough to make any 
ne£!s;sary adjustments required to 
ac&ieve the desired results back on 

j:ob, 

^'t- ^i»5Li ;p o 3. n ts of xnt erven tlcm:,. 'J±ie _ 

Wk. ^ould be aware of meastiriixg the 
ef^c±s of MDS in the organization • 

REACTION to the intervention. 

liEARNING on the part of the partlcipau:ts . 

^^SIAVmOR CHANGES back on the^: job. 

^SULTS in the productivity and 

profits of the organizstion* 



The. Hm.must .be alert and tactful in all. 
interacti'ons with company management to 
suff Icsantly understand their perceptions . 
and apirropriately deal V7ith them. Organ- 

izratii^sal c .^-^ dependent ixpon_^ 

attitudes and commitment of top management • 
Tliaes requires the- HRA to 'kj^ able to build 
on areas of agreement, learn -^om management 
experieace, and to ef fectfe;^^e3gr introduce 

r^alisric change strategies: „th'at the coi2f.»any 

ijasraagement can and will s.irppoxt* 



DATA cGis^cmm 



mERVm^S-^UEST lONAIRES - GROIIP' -MEEIISffiS 

Ifenagentent-Supervisors-Empioyees-External. Sources . 



PERSOMrrEL EECORDS 



Tur n ovBr--Ab s e n t e e i i ck' 3ie ave -Ace i djanxt Ra t e -lardxne s s - 
Girxer/ancfis-Merlt Rat±ngs-rSEpervisory ^tetlons-Insrpeciion 
Reprorts -Supervisory SelexTtrton Trocess-EEtc / 

OBSERVATION 



Morale J 



Personal 'I^ifCtion-BucIqsassing-^Em;^^ 
lersEfcrentio'n tx> Work-IitfoxmaX Xeatferahij;* 
Sxipc^isory '"Personal Tcmcheg ""Lack q£ 
Suparvl&ory Support-iGoai: Orientatloii. 



Job Knowiladge:: 



ContmunicrrH'on:; 



Uxttt^et^ : cr BEalltna true tlm . U h d e m^t au fflLn^ 
upward l2jDw-3uwawavd Flovf-HoriaoiiEtsal Flow 
BioEtegea-Battleueeks . 



Supervision:: ^orki Assigimtents -Planning and Sehea^ 

Xnsitruc tiTig-Handling Complaints - J diac^ lPrad^ 
Job Interest --Coordination-Reeognit&n rto 
Eihployees -Support to Empiojjaes^Support: to 
Siupervisors* 
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APPENDIX I 



UTAH STATE UNIVBRSITY AND ITS DEPMBffiNTS OF BUSBIKS ADMINISTRATTTON, 
ECONOMICS. INDUSTRIAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION, I'SYCHOLOGY 
ANNOUNCE AN INTERDISCIPLINARY MASTERS OPTION IN HMAN RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT COMMENCING FALL QUARTEE, 197S 



HUMAN RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 

Human Resources Development fHRD) is brrth a specialised ,2Tea of advanced 
study and a professional caxeer, ft has appropriately been described as 
"activitiesw . . involving expertly sumdiied, designed^ a^nd implemenrted 
programs of planned change in work il^lf, and the reallgrinient of task 
and decision structures/* It is a newlly emerging field dealing with the 
development and management of human r^isources at work an^Ci the involvemaittt: 
of management, labor, union, and enminonsiental forces to^^ard the^oais az£ 
greater sharing of personal, organizatiottaii, social., economic values;, 

NEED AND RATIONALE FOR HUMA^i RESDimCES DEVELOPMENT 

The need for an academic and practical emptesite iix. H8D iia - &een :biESliiri?^ 
dramaticaiaiy dufing the pasticdecade and has :been iscou^si: rto pubiic^arttftsarti^m 
by conditiOTis of job dissatjasifactioTt, all^]»atiion, -.anomie, the breafc- 
down of traditional institutions, the davraSaig; of a luwfi aJiti-Biechaaaa^ 
rising employee expectations^ and a falliiisg rste a£3^i^ pxxsdxxcZx^&ty xfiiat 
has spawned a half-dozen blue- ribbon comiBissiBns amiiisas^iitaBgs -marCifetefcL 
to identify the causes of tiiie: increa^sii]^ ois^EicigsaEgr ^jbS ineffectdiszsiess^ 
at the workplace « That bat£Ue has::b:een jmitiBd by^r::2cadsin$r: iirst:T t iTir:2ang< 
through the development of wczi:k-related ^2:^21^^ 

of th^se conditions in the woirkplace. Th^ jn-eparatiw of^lrhese pr^ 
requires additional skills ai3d' different CTphases rhair. those demanded scs: 
speci^ists in traditional personnel and ^Training fepBartuKscts. The^ HRU 
specialist embraces a more comprehensive,, isnystemswsrxentfiil approach to ^the 
effective development and utilizatian iruman resourrss,, oxgan32:atrton5', 
jobs, and positions. 

CAREER OPPORTUNITIES IN HUMAN RES01M2S DEEELO^NT 

Graduates with a Masters option in :HRD can exp.ec:t -Strxmg and igrowskng: 
dejnand for their services in bo thn^Sr^y^b lie aiid prirata sectors in sasda 
chaillenging and dynamic posit ionsj:a£s:: persionn£3L 5|J^iak.: srs and adjni:^£r-^ 
stxatOTTs, training officers, traiJiingaxsnagers^ .lai»Tr":.ai^ -tsaiartions 
stafifJ, manpower planners, organizai^an; vdeveJfopjaent. cconss^Etants, wage ^isi 
salary specialists, affirmative actiEm -afficers:^: ccmnseg^Qr^ , job anaiv^s, 
'empToymenf^seTVice — ^(^mployer^'relatixiHsnrepreseTi^^ 
representatives and other professionaH staff, hdnam:resmrce; aJialys^ 
and human resource managers and direcrcrrs. 
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UTAH STATE UNIVERSITY 

For many years, Utah State University has been engaged in the education 
arid training at the undergraduate and graduate levels of personnel spe- 
cialists, labor relations staff, and industrial and technical training 
specialists and counsellors. More recently, the University has been the 
site for the establishment of a unique resource, the Manpower Development 
Service, which has been providing a wide variety of organization and human 
resource consulting iservi'ces to public and private organizations through- 
out the state of Utah and the surrounding Intermountain West. As a result 
of the extensive work being carried out by MDS, an awareness has developed 
that there exists among these programs a common core of education, training, 
and experiences; and that if properly structured, an academic program can be 
designed to provide a unique and dynamic Master*^ proj^ram which would 
offcctively meet the Meowing need for hijihly competent organization and 
human resource dr^vclopmcrit profess i oaa 1 s capable of mcotin)> the challenges 
and problems of □aodcrn society. Such a program now exists jJt Utah State 
University and v^Il be offered commencing fall quarter, 1975, 



DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 

The Maste7*s option ±ir Human Resources Development is offered as an 
interdisciplinary approach to graduate professional training through 
four departmenrs-: Busijiess Administration, Economics, Industrial and 
Technical Educarion, and Psychology. The minimum number of credit hours 
required for each of 1:he program options is 45. The maximum number required 
may exceed that -figur^e depending on the particular . program option and 
student needs. 

For those individuals or organizations desiring a non-degree granting 
program to meet specific needs and requirements, a flexible program 

combining on-campus classes with field, work , under, the supcrvi-^ion -of 

appropriate, experienced MDS personnel can be designed. 

The specific degree requirements for each department are as follows: 
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HUMAN RESOURCES DHVELOPMENT OPTION 
WITHIN THH MASTERS DEGREE IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 



The advanced program curriculum (second year for a non-business undergraduate) 
i.s as follows: 



I. MBA Core 



BA 689 Business Policy 3 

BA 662 Human Aspects of Administration 3 

BA 664 Organizational Behavior 3 

BA 681 Management Theory 3 

BA 642 Advanced Finance '3 

BA 672 Operations Management 3 

Econ 620 Labor Economics 3 

BA 683 Business and Its Environment 3 

BA 697 Thesis 9 
(or) 

BA 695, n , ^ 

^ ' Research Options 6 



30-33 

II. HRD Option 

BA 668 Theories and Practices in Organizational 3 
Development 

BA 666 Training Theory and Techniques in 3 
Organizations 

Econ 626 Economics of Socio-Technical Systems 3 
JA_J^67_ .Seminar_in_La.bAr_Relati.o.ns„__^ 



12 



The remaining three hours (for those selecting 
the Research Options) will be selected from the^ 
advanced BA courses of from advanced electives. 
In the case of a person selecting the Thesis 
Option for the research requirement, no elec- 
tives would be possible^ 
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m\im DEfELOPINT OPTION 
THE mm DEGREE IN ECONOMICS 



HUMAN SEMCES OEILOPMENT OPTION 

wraiN THE mmi degree in 

INDUSTRIAL AND TESIItAL EDOCATION 



The course requirements for a person seeking a km Resoorces Development 
option within the flaster of Science in Economics are as follows; 



I. Economics Core 

Econ 600 Income Theory 
Econ 601 Price Theory 
Econ'620 Labor Economics 

Twelve hours of courses numbers 600 or above with the 
following restrictions; Economics 697 (Thesis) may 
fiot be counted, and a maximui of three credits of 
Economics 690 (Readings and Conference) may be counted, 

Courses from five of the subject areas of Economics 
(as approved by the Committee) 

Six hours of Statistics numbered 300 or above (only 
for those who have not had previous courses in 
Statistics) 

Thesis 



30-33 



II. HRD Option 

Econ 626 Economics of Socio-Technical Systems 
HJill — HiianJspects-ofJdmin-i-stpat-ion 



BA 666 

BA 66J 

BA 66B 

BA 664 



Training Theory and, Techniques in 

Organizations 
Seninar in Labor Relations 
Theories and Practices of Organization 

Development 
Organizational Behavior 




Philosophy of Vooii'onal Education and the 
Practical Arts 

CurriculmlevelopiiEnt in Industrial ■ 
Educatim 

History of Idustrial Education 
Measursmejl:! Industrial Education 
Research it industrial and Technical 



ITE m 
11654 
111675 



ITE 697 Research ans. Thesis Writing 



(For the Master of Iufctrial fducation degree, ITE 
691, Industrial EdiMimj ftperinental Lab, and ITE 
690, Reading and Coaferac, and. 9 Credits in tech- 
nical courses are ,raciiri;rei1n lieu of ITE 697.) 



II. HRD Option 



BA 666 



Econ 626 
BA 667 
i 662 



-aon-i 



Theories and Practices of Organization 

Developiiient 
Training Theories and Techniques in 

Organizations 
Econoiincs:of Socio-Technical Systems 
Seminar in kbor Relations . 
Human 'tepecfe of Idministration 
-Labor-EajisniTcr 
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BA 661 OrganizatiEial Behavior 



The reraining 3to 6ihours (for those selecting 
the thesis option) wfil be selected from the 
advanced ITE courses sr from approved electives. 



Ji 
8-21 



For students desirous of following a non-thesis program, the require- 
ments are the same as under the Economics Core listed above (I, ) with ■ 
t e exception of the deletion of the Thesis and the requirerent in' 
the number of hours of courses numbered 600 or above, which is increased 
trora 12 to 21. Also a written final examination may be given instead 
of a final oral (Thesis) examination. 
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HUMAN RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT OPTION 
WITHIN THE MASTERS DKGREE IN PSYCHOLOGY 



The following Human [Resources Development option i.s designed for a person 
seeking a Masters degree in Psychology with a specialty in Counselling. 
It is assumed that a person undertaking this program has an undergraduate 

^^?8r®e in Psxchology or a min^i^^^^^ 30. hours undergraduate Psychology. 

courses as a background. 



I. Psychology-^Counseling Core 



Psych. 


530 


Psychometrics 


5 


Psych. 


721 


Personality 


3 


Psych . 


620 


Principles of Counselling 


3 


Psych 1 


621 


Theories of Counselling 


3 


Psych. 


630 


Practicum in Counselling 


3 


Psych 


622 


Group Process 








Cor) 


3 


BA 


664 


Organizational Behavior 




Psych. 


656 


Practicum 


3 


Psych. 


372 


Behavior Modification 


3 


Psych. 


666 


Principles of Learning 


3 


Ed. Ad. 


667 


Research in Psychology and Education 








• (or) 


3 


BA 


695 


Business Research Methods 




Psych. 


697 


Research--Thesis 


9 


Ed. Ad. 


660 


Correlation and Regression is Psych, and 


Ed. 






(or) 


3 


Ed. Ad. 


661 


Statistical Inference in Psych, and Ed. 





44 

I. HRD Option 



BA 668 Theories and Practices of Organizational 3 

Development 

BA 666 Training Theory and Techniques in 3 

Organizations 

l:con 626 Economics of Socio-Technical Systems 3 

667 Seminar in Labor Relations 3 

BA 662 Human Aspects of Administration 3 

Ccon 620 Labor Economics 3 



18 

Students desirous of completing a Masters degree in the Psychology 
Department should obtain a copy of that Department • s ..Graduate 
Student Handbook for additional information about departmental 
procedures and requirements. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION * 



Admission to the HRD Masters program option is predicated on admission 
to one of the four cooperating departments. Business Administration, Econ- 
omics, Industrial and Technical Education, or Psychology. The requirements 
for each department are as follows: 



I. Bi^siness Administration 

In reviewing an application, the Admissions Committee for the MBA 
program considers the following five factor.-: 

A, Undergraduate gradepoint average, A 3.0 gradepoint (4.0 base) 
is desired, although a student with a gradepoint lower than 
this is considered if other aspects of his application are 
highly favorable. (Two official transcripts from each junior 
college, college or university at which the applicant has 
completed work must be submitted.) 

B- Scores on the "Graduate Management Admission Test'' 

This test in given four times annually on a national basis by 
the Educational Testing Service. For information, test sched- 
ules and registration forms, write the Graduate Management 
Admission Test , Education Testing Service, Box 966, Princeton, ^ 
New Jersey, 08540. An applicant must submit the scores obtained 
on this examination. 

C. Letters of recommendation submitted by three former instructors 
or associates. 

D. Personal interviews with faculty representatives, if necessary. 

E. Prior experience and maturity. 

F. Foreign students must complete the above requirements and should 
submit scores from the Test of English as a Froeign Language 
(TOEFL) A score of 500 on this exam is a minimum acceptable 
score. 

Formal application should be made to the Dean of the School of Graduate 
Studies. The deadline for application for Fall Quarter is August 1. 



II. Economics 

The requirements for admission to the Economics Graduate Program are 
essentially the same as those for the Department of Business Administration 
with the exception of test scores. The scores from the Graduate 
Record Examination rather than the GMAT should be submitted as part 
of the student's application. 
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Industrial and Technical EJucation 

The requirements for admission to the Industrial and Technical 
Education graduate program are the same as those listed for the 
Economics Department. 



IV. Psychology 

The Psychology Department requires a Graduate Record Examination 
score of 1100 and a gradepoint of 3.0 in undergraduate work, plus 
excellent recommendations. 



Nhere appropriate, a structured internship experience with OSO 
Manpower Development Service or other public and private employers will 
be planned for those students participating in the program, to give 
them an opportunity to gain practical experience and improve their 
skills as human resource development professionals, 
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GENERAL POLICIES 



Advisors and supervisory coiittees for each student in the HRD 
program option will be appointed by their respective departments in 
accordance with departmental procedures, The membership of these com- 
mittees will include HRD staff as chairman or members as appropriate. 

The performance standards and examinations will also belhose'* 
established by the respective departments. 

By the beginning of the third quarter of residence in the program, 
students are required to submit a plan for program completion [Admission 
to Candidacy Forms). This should include provisions for fulfillment of 
academic and other requirements, e.g., thesis project, internship, etc. 



FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 



The cooperating departments will make every effort to secure financial 
assistance for graduate students with genuine pwraise, The departments offer 
a number of fellowships, assistantships, and part-time instructorships which 
are awarded on a competitive basis, There are also research appointments avail 
able in connection with research work of individual faculty members and the 
Manpower Development Service. TTie Director of Graduate Programs in the 
respective departraents should be contacted for further details about fin- 
ancial assistance. 



If the student is requesting a fellowship or other financial assistance, 
his application for admission, with transcripts and examination scores, will 
need to be submitted to the Office of Graduate Studies on or before Feb. 15, 



FURTHER INFORMATION 



For further information, contact; 

Dr. Gary B. Hansen 
Manpower Development Service 
K 35 

Utah State University 
Logan, UT 84222 

Telephone 801 - 752-4100, Ext. 7203, 73i 
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APPENOII 



mmi HOI 

OF LOCAL mwm OFFICIALS 



By: 

Doujlas J, Bronnette 



Jolyfi, 1375 



llie forgotten people of goverwot, w^ose most frefeot coBunicatlons 
are complaints from irate citizens, who oftentimes are onderpaid and over- 
worked withoot the recognition they deserve, have soddenly foond themselves 
responsible for more programs and problems than they ever bargained for. 
..-These-individ'jals areJocal ,go.vernment. offici^^^^ 
coynty comissioners, coonciten, local administrators, or corresponding 
^ staff, Presently, they are faced with socli issoes as land ose planning, . 
manpower planning, solid waste collection and disposal programs, EPA 
standards that ootlaw their sewage treatment plants, OEO regulations that 
strain their simplistic personnel systems, and a constant barrage of new 
federal and state programs for which they have suddenly become responsible, 

An intergovernmental shifS'ng process las been taking place, particular;]]/ 
over the lasirfive years, that has placed tliis heavy responsibility on the 
shoolders oflocal governmentieople. The major purpose for transferring 
government accountability from the federal to the local level was to pro- 
vide local government officials with'the.opportunity to be the decision-' 
makers, rather than people far removed in a state capital or in Washington, 
i C, 'Unfortunately, a I'leal; assumption has teen m± in thc.procc:S"th:t 
local government officials will be able to effectively administer programs 
or solve problems which federal officials have not been able to manage or ' 
answer. It might be possible for local government officials to fulfill . 
their new responsibilities, if they m given the training necessary to 
handle the complex issues involved. However, it appears once again that 
much of the training they have been subjected to has not produced the kind 
of assistance they need, 
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"Why does it seem so difficult to train local government officials 

effectively?" No doubt, many a trainer has left a workshop or other 
training activity held for a local government group with this frustrating 
thought. For some reason, the trainees just didn't get the message. They 
didn't understand how the case study, role-playing, or other training acti- 
vity related to their own responsibilities in government. Unfortunately, 
it is often the local officials who are looked on as the cause of such an 
ineffective training experience, rather than the trainer or the material 
he presented. In reality, the informa:tion and training techniques enployed 
were not designed for the local jpvernment declsionrmakens: or Bdmintstrators 
receiving Uhe ±raining. 

Two bssrc: incorrect approacnces are used that consistasntly iDrove their 
ineffectivssess. The first is using training materials dBsigned for indi- 
viduals who are managers in the private sector. The trainer hopes that the 
local government officials will see the transferability of the concepts to 

their ov/n situation. Gopd^^ Certain, basic, principles.. may. be..common^-^^^^^^^ 

to both private business and public organizations, but more often than not, 
the differences are deep enough to damage any attempt to bring about effec- 
tive transfer. The second incorrect approach is not as ineffective as the 
firsts biJt it still is not the answer: trainers who use training niaterials 
generally designed for local govss^rnment officials, but not for the specific 
local officials tliey are trainirg:. An example of this would be la trainer 
talking about effective decisicn-niaking in local government using a model 
for urban communities, rather than developing a model that would be suitable 
toJec^^^^^^^^ a rural community where most of the local officials 

being trained live and work. 
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As a result cf not adapting the training activities to the situations 
and needs of the local government officials in attendance, the time spent 
in training is often wasted, at least from. the trainees* viewpoint. The 
officials resent being instructed from material not tailored to their par- 
ticular circumstances. Also, they do.not appreciate listening to a trainer 
who does not personally understand their problems. The officials' feelings 
are often typically expressed in the following manner, "What does that guy 
think he's doing, xonrinig- in here telling us: how to solve our problems!" 
Thus, even though the trainer may be very capable, if he is not familiar 
with the situattoms facing the officials he:: is instructing, he will fre- 
quently find ihat h-i-s: training efforts are^aitile. 

The MPS Experience 

Recently, the Manpower Development Service (MDS) of Utah State University 
had the opportunity to find out if it were possible to design workshop activi- 
ties for local government officials that would be meaningful and worthwhile. 
The 6-County Coinrnissioners Organization, a multi-county intergovernmental 
group composed of 18 county commissioners from Central Utah, requested MDS 
assisLdnce In previa Ing d beneficial training experience for local governmeni: 
officials from their area. 

More specifically, IMDS was asked by the 6-County Commissioners Organiza- 
tion to provide training for county commissioners, mayors, and other local 
government administrators by means of a one-day workshop activity. The local 
officials in the 6-County area were divided ^nto three groups so that the 
potential number of participants at each v/orkshop would not exceed 25, thus 
ensuring or facilitating more effective training. Basically, there were 
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four purposes for the workshop activities: 

1. To provide the local government officials vnth the 
opportunity to meet ^together in a training activity 
especially designed for them that was worth their 
time* 

2. Generally to give them an opportunity to discuss and* 
attempt to solve common problems peculiar to their 
area. 

3. To instruct them abcnt a decision-making, problem- 
solving approach thair would help them be more 
effective policymakers. 

4. To make the officials aware of their decision-making 
and planning responsibilities v/ith respect to local 
manpower planning as mandated in the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA). 

To accomplish the four purposes of the workshop, MDS found it necessary 
to take a number of steps before the actual workshops began. These steps 
were crucial to the desired success of the training. 

1. MDS received from the regional manpov/er planner of the 
6-County area a list of all the government officials who 
v/ould be invited to one of the three v/orkshops conducted. 
The regional manpov/er planner served as the administrative 
link between MDS and the 6-County Commissioners Organiza- 
tion and was involved in instructing the local officials 
about their responsibility for effective local manpower 
planning. 
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2. Prior to the workshops, MDS contacted the loc^ officials 
invited. These contacts were made for a number of import- 
ant reasons: 

a. To give MDS the opportunity to meet the local 

officials and become famiViar w 

jurisdictions, 
b* To give the local officials the opportunity to 

indicate to MDS the nature of the problems they 

v/ere facing in their communities. 

c. To find out what the local officials knev^ about 
CETA and if they were aware of their responsi- 
bilities with regard to locil man^power planning^^ 

d. Most importantly, to demonstrate to the local 
officials that MDS was interested in what the: 

officials were, concerned^ about, 3.nd:ivianted ±^ 

incorporate these concerns ;nto the workshop 
activities. 

3, . After contacting the local governmeint offntcials* MDS studnied 
the results of the personal interviews. Problems mentioned 
by local officials were pinpointed. From the information 
given to MDS, the actual training format was devisFdT The 
framework of the workshop included the following items: 
a. It was decided by MDS, with the encouragement of 
the 6-County Cormiissioners Organization, to list 
the common problems mentioned by the local offic- 
ials and to discuss the items at the beginning of 
each workshop. 
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KDS devised an "Wstet" exercise. In the 
In-Basket exercise, tlie participants were placed 
in tile role of a mayor of a small towi similar 
to a conunity in the S-Coonty area, Iliey were 
to respond indii/idyally to the cownications 
they received from sera different soyrces and 
then meet together in small groups to coie up 
wi til a consensual answer to each problem, The 
problems and concerns presented' in the seven 
correspondence items were based on actual sit- 
titations mentioned by the local government 
officials during the preassessment interviews. 
To provide inforntion on local manpower planning 
IS developed handout material in conjunction with 
the 6-County manpower planner to be presented to 
tiie local government officials by the manpower 
■ planner during the lunch hour, The planner would 
explain the manner in which the local manpower 
prograi was to function, as outlined in CETA, 
and answer ouestions \k officials had about 
the manpower programs. 

During the afternoon, m was to present an action- 
planning approach to the local officials. The 
approach was designed to make the trainees more 
effective decision-makers and problem-solvers, 
Ideally, the workshop participants would imple- 
ment the approach in the future, lo encourage 
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implementation K would give the local govern- 

wt officials the assignment of formulating a 
manpower program for their jurisdictions using 
the action-planning approach, The Mounty ■ 
manpower planner would then visit the local 
governMt officials in the near future to 
discuss the local manpower plans they had 
devised. 

The actual implementation of the workshop activities went fundamentally , 
as planned, ffi did find the local officials very willing to discuss co»n ' 
problems and to confront each other constructively when certain issues of 
conflict arose. Because of the informality of the' workshops, which was . 
encouraged, the original timetable of training activities needed adjustment 
as the day progressed, m felt, however, that the group interaction and 
problem-solving was more important than rigidly following the originally 
planned outline of training activities. 

Cessment of Workshops' Success 

W was very interested in finding out the reaction of the local goveiir 
ment officials to the training they had received. In order to discern the , 
officials' reactions, IS did the following; 

1, Observed the behavior of the local officials during ■ 
the workshop and how they responded to the training 
jcti'iities, 

I Contacted approximately twenty percent'of those who 
attended the workshop to find out how they felt about 
the training. The contacts were made by telephone 
three to four weeks following the workshops. 
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3, HDS talked with individuals such as the 6-County 
manpower planner, who had contact with the local 
government officials on a regular basis, to see 
if the officials had made comments about the work- 
shop training and what these comments were. 
From the above sources of information, MDS drew the following conclusions 
First, the local government officials felt the workshops were well worth 
their time. The principal reason given for this was because the workshop 
materials were based on the ^reassessment information communicated by the 
officials to MDS. The officials thus discovered, during the workshop, that 
their concerns v/ere reflected in the material provided. 

Second, behavior change on the part of the local government officials 
as a result of the training was known to have occurred in several identi- 
fiable instances. Examples of behavior change were found in the following 
cases: 

1. A newly appointed city administrator of a small town 
demonstrated needed leadership desired by the City 

^ ' Council. The mayor of the community attributed the 
city administrator's beneficial managerial style 
change to the MDS workshop experience. 

2. County commissioners from two of the six counties desired 
to know what a third county was doing in order to meet 
periodically with mayors from their county. MDS indicated 
during the workshop that greater coope^^ation between mayors 
and county commissioners would be desirable, as indicated 
by preassessment interviewing. 
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3. Local manpower planning was undertaken with the local 
government officials through the 6-County manpower 
planner. This was a desired result for the manpower 
planner, who saw the workshop as an opportunity to 
talk to the local officials and familiarize them 
with local! manpower pTannirg. . 
Third", a change of attitude on the part of the workshop participants 
toward specific concerns occurred, but it is difficult to say to v/hat 
extent. It was apparent that local town officials and county commissioners 
had a better understanding of each other's problems than they had previously. 
Also, the locally elected officials received feedback from full -time city 
workers concerning problems the workers were facing that many of the 
locally elected officials were not aware of. Thus, the officials became 
more sensitive, to the workers' concerns. In addition, the 6-County area 
manpower planner received information from the local government officials 
that caused him to realize he should be doing certain things he had not 
done to date to improve overall manpower planning v/ith the officials in 

Observation 

MDS felt that three of the fmr major purposes of the workshop training 
were accomplished: 

1. A workshop activity was designed and administered that 
v/as looked upon as being worthwhile to those local 
officials who participated, due to the tailoring of 
the workshop materials to their particular concerns 
and needs. 
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2. An opportunity v/as provided for local government officials 
to meet together and discuss common problems and formulate 
solutions to these problems. 

3. The Manpower planner of the 6-County area had an oppor- 
tunity to explain the local manpower program and what 
the local government officials could do to make it more 
successful. 

The fourth objective, that of instructing the local government officials 
about a decision-making, problem-solving approach, was questionably successful 
This v/as primarily due to the lack of the time necessary to provide the local 
officials with workshop experience in using the problem-solving tool. A 
lecture approach was used due to a shortage of time, and workshop partici- 
pants were given the assignment of studying the written materials on the 
problem-solving technique on their own. 

Recommendations 

MDS strongly endorses the approach that was used in the workshops 
conducted for local government officials of the 6-County area of Central 
Utah as outlined. A number of suggestions now follow that would further 
ensure success of similar future training activities: 

1. Since the nature of the workshop training is to provide 
activities that are meaningful to the local officials, 
a great deal of program flexibility should be planned on 
to give the officials the opportunity to make comments 
and interact amongst each other as they desire. Allow- 
ing for open comment and discussion increases the 
cohesiveness of the group. However, it should be kept 
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in mind that such an approach can affect the timetable 
of activities planned by the trainer and cause him to 
make alte^rations in the training activities he has 
planned. 

It is important to allow sufficient time for the necessary 
preassessment work preceding the training activities. 
Preassessment is the key to the success of the approach 
and should not be categorized as a secondary item. Also, 
whoever 'will be conducting the training activities should 
be actively involved in the preassessment interviewing. 
Without personal contact with the officials before the 
training, the trainer is jeopardizing his ability to 
relate to the participants during the training. 
Since many of the local government officials are serving 
in their positions on a part-time basis, with very little 
financial reward, it is important to properly plan the 
training activities at a time when the greatest majority 
. can attend. For example, in the MDS experience the 
ideal time would be in the winter months, since many 
of the local officials would be engaged in agricultural 
activities during the more pleasant months of the year. 
In addition, it is important to have uie assistance of 
local government personnel in encouraging the- local 
officials to participate. MDS v;as assisted by the 
6-County manpower planning office in this regard. The 
local assistance had a marked effect on the number of 
government officials who attended the workshops. 
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Conclusion 

MDS is certain that training tailored to the needs of local government . 
officials can be successful for all those concerned. Necessary time and 
resources required to conduct preassessment activities and design custom- 
ized training materials are v/ell worth the .investment made. In conclusion, 
there is an Indian prayer that states: 

Great Spirit, grant that I 
May not criticize my neighbor 
Until I have v/alked 
a mile in his moccasins. 

The theme of this adage has direct application to training, and MDS strongly 
endorses the idea of trainers figuratively v/al king a distance in the moccasins 
of those whom they intend to benefit. 
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FOOTNOTES 



An "In-Basket" exercise is a training instrument that places 
participants in the role of an individual who is receiving 
coimiuni cation from various fictitious persons and organizations 
having problems and concerns the individual must deal with. 
Each participant responds to the communication as though he 
were the individual receiving the correspondence- 
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Introduction 

The 1973 Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) created a 
decentralized manpower planning system which has placed great responsibility 
and authority with local manpower planners and manpower planning councils. 
The Act clearly intended that these groups engage in broad-gauge strategic 
planning— what should be done and who should do it--v/ith the details and 
responsibility for execution delegated to fu.ictional specialists, and the 
delivery of services delegated to qualified contractors. 

Given the nature and extent of their responsibilities, the CETA manpower 
planners must supplement their staff by using community resources to provide 
additional or unique functional skills and deliver approved manpower services. 
Only by so doing can they hope to successfully provider for the multitude of 
tasks necessary to plan, develop, monitor, and adopt a manpower program that 
will truly (and continuously) fulfill the needs. of the local community. 

The USU Manpower Development Service (MDS) is one of the community 
resources which CETA manpower planners can utilize to assist in meeting 
analysis, technical assistance, or evaluation needs. MDS, which was 
founded at Utah State University by a grant from the U. S. Department 
of Labor in 1972, has provided extensive manpower development consulting 
assistance to both public and private employers throughout the state of 
Utah during the past three years. The nature of these services has var- 
ied, but the overriding objective has always been to design the services 
to meet the unique needs of the particular employer or group being 
assisted. The MDS staff has developed particular skills i.n: 

(1) Data collection and analysis to diagnose organizational 
and human resource problems and develop appropriate 
solutions. 



(2) Technical assistance to create or improve training 
programs, conduct skill, supervisory, and management 
training, and improve manpower management policies 
and practices. 

(3) Evaluation of the effectiveness of training and 
development programs. 

In recent months and with the encouragement ,of the Manpower Administration, 
MDS has been working extensively with CETA manpower planners and staff members 
in several AOG's in the state. These activities have involved all three general 
services mentioned above and have provided MDS with a realistic knowledge of the 
problems the local manpower planner is confronted with. This knowledge of CETA, 
combined with the experience gained over the past three years working with 
employers statewide, qualifies MDS to provide unique resources to assist man- 
power planners in several ways. ' 

The following proposals represent some specific areas of activity where 
MDSexpertise might be immediately utilized by an AOG manpower planner to 
assist him in more effectively carrying out his responsibilities under CETA.. 
The services discussed are clearly identified as being both appropriate and 
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fundable out of monies made available to local AOG's under CETA. Both the 
legislation and regulations make specific references to these and other 
types of services not nov/ being provided, and the positive langi'age indi- 
cates an av/areness on the part of Congress and the Manpower Administration . 
of the need for them and the value of having them provided. 

MDS does not see nor does it propose that its function be one of dup- 
llcatir^g^or usurping the proper planning and other roles assigned to AOG . 
tn^5.ripower planning staff and council. Rather, MDS can provide AOG manpower 
pUnncr^i with a unique manpower consulting and operational capability to 
he};} them translate AOG-developed policies and planning decisions into 
st^ccA^ssful programs that more effectively achieve council objectives. One 
the most important functions MDS can perform is to help provide an opti- 
r^d/i interface between the AOG and the employer community* which will help 
bridge the gap between planning decisions and successful operational programs. 
E/Uierience under CETA suggests that such a gap does now exist; few of the . 
acr.ivities proposed herein are now being accomplished, or if carried out to 
a (-.y^ree, the results are not as effective as they could be with the' addition . 
of the proposed services. 



how MDS Can Assist CETA Manpower Planners 

MDS can assist the CETA manpower planners in the following general areas: 

(1) Outreach : Increase the number of employers willing to* 
cooperate in utilizing manpower services'* and thereby 
accomplish CETA objectives. Inform and educate local : 
public officials about CETA and how they may benefit 
therefrom. 

(2) . Diagnosis : • Assist in objective information-gathering 

and analysis of employers' manpower needs and .interests ; 
local labor force and labor market characteristics; 
institutional capabilities; and manpower agency staff 
in-service training needs. 2 

(3) Evaluation : Provide assistance in objectively evaluating 
on-going manpower training programs funded through CETA by 
direct contact with employers, past and present trainees," 
and training institutions. 3 

(4) Technical Services : ' Assist AOG jnanpower planners'^to design 
new, and innovative manpower services which may have much 

greater value than traditional, categorical programs inherited 

from MDTA. Assist in designing effective manpower training 
(OJT, etc.) for employers cooperating in accomplishing CETA 
objectives; provide in-service training for manpov/er agency 
staffs; provide supervisory/management training for employers 
of disadvantaged workers; assist in the design and improve- 
ment of training curricula in skill centers and other insti- 
tutional training agencies to ensure relevance with employer 
needs. 
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Description of Specific Services Offered by MPS 

The following list of services is not meant to be all-encompassing, but 
rather suggestive of the kinds of services MDS has been or is nov/ being called 
upon to perform, or which our experience indicates may be most appropriate and 
relevant to the current needs of local manpov/er planners,^ 



I. Outreach Services > Two types of outreach services could be provided 
by MDS. 

A. Seminars or workshops for employers not currently / 
participating in CETA programs. . . / 

B. Customized workshops for local public officials 
based on local problems and needs of public 
officials with a manpower emphasis. 

A, Service : Seminars or workshops for employers not currently par- 
ticipating in CcTA programs. • • 

Purposes : 

1. To^serve as a marketing approach to acquaint employers 
•with the CETA program in their area and the personnel 
who acfminister the program to find out how they can 
participate in the CETA program to better meet their 
own manpower needs v/hi 1 e assi sti ng to maximi ze the 
utilization of the community's human resources. 5 

2. To enable employers to meet in a peer group to discuss 
human resource needs and problems common to their labor 
market area. 



3. Use the management skills and human resource knowledge 

of the MDS staff to organize and conduct sessions designed 
±0 teach management skills while acquainting employers 
with CETA programs. 5 

Action Plan : ' - 

1. MDS would meet with CETA staff to determine which employers 
to contact, what types of jobs are needed to meet the needs 
of eligible participants, or any other useful data. 

2. MDS would do a preassessment of local area manpower needs 
by contacting employers personally or by mail, discussing 
manpov/er needs, and inviting them to the workshop. The 
information gained from these employers, the manpower 
planner, and the manpower planning council would be used 
as the basis for the workshop. 
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3, The workshop presentation could be conducted in one of 
several possible formats depending upon the needs of 
the employers and the desires of the manpower planner 
or planning council. Possible formats would be: 

(a) data feedback, and discussion by participants, 
- (b) problem-solving exercise to teach skills and 
focus on manpower problems, (c) panel made up of 
parties vital to the success of CETA programs- 
planners, institutions, elected officials, employers, * 
employees, etc, (d) discussion led by MDS to better 
understand the needs of people (especially disadvan- 
taged) and how managers or supervisors can better 
work with people, 

4. As follow-up to the workshop, MDS would be available 
to assist individual employers as needed to resolve 
manpower problems in their organizations, or to pave 
the way for assimilating disadvantaged workers into 
their organizations and to help design effective 
training programs for OJT slots, etc. 

Expected Results : 

1, Increase the number of employers involved in CETA manpower 
programs. 

2, Improve understanding among employers of problems faced ' 
by disadvantaged workers. 

3, Develop appreciation for and working relationship with 
employers and manpower planners, institutions, etc. 

Service: Customized workshops based on local .problems and needs 
of public officials with a manpower emphasis. 6 

Purposes : 

1, To provide local public officials with an opportunity to 
indicate their feelings about CETA manpower programs and 
how they affect the local jurisdictions. 

2, To tailor workshops based pn individual local public 
officials' comments so that the workshops are meaning- 
ful to the officials. 

3, To give the local government officials an opportunity 
to hear a report from the area manpower planner and ask 
him questions about the current manpower programs. 

4, To provide the local government officials with the oppor- 
tunity to discuss common problems of the workshop. 
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5, To Instruct the local government officials on how they can 
determine what their jurisdictions^ manpov.'er needs may be 
and how local manpower funds c^n help them to meet those 
needs. 

Action Plan ; 

1. MDS would contact local public officials who would be 
attending the workshop as designated by the area manpower 
planner. The purpose of the contact would be to find out 
the needs and problems that the local officials partic- 
ularly had with respect to manpower-related issues. 

2. MDS would indicate to the manpower planner the types of 
problems and needs that the local public officials had 
indicated in the interviews that would be of particular 
concern ,to the manpower planner, 

3, MDS would prepare all materials necessary for the workshop 
based on the interviews with the local publ ic officials and 
information from the manpower planner. . * 

4, MDS would conduct the workshop under the direction of the 
area manpov/er planner. 

5, ' MDS wpuld make any follow-up contacts with the local public 

officials as directed by the area manpower planner following 
the workshop. 

6. MDS v/ould provide a report to the area manpower planner 
and others designated by the planner on the results of 
the information gathered from the local public officials 
and make recomm.endations for future actions. 

Expected Results : 

Local public officials would have the opportunity to 
iridicdce the types of needs and problems they have in 
their jurisdictions, especially those related to manpower. 

The manpower planner v/ould have the opportunity to give 
the local public officials an update on local manpower 
programs, as well as answer any questions the local 
officials might have. 

Local public officials would be able to more realistically 
evaluate their own jurisdiction's manpower needs and coop- 
eratively work with the area manpower planner to develop 
programs to meet those needs. 
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4. The desires of the CETA legislation would be served 
through the implementation of manpower programs 
designed to the specifications of the local public 
' officials, as well as meeting the legal guidelines 
of CETA. 



II. Diagnostic Services : Provide objective data-gathering and analysis. 
Purposes : ^ 

1. Develop an information-gathering system to survey and 
update data on the manpower needs of the area. 

2. Determine the employer manpower needs in terms of skills 
required, numbers of employees wanted, in-house training 
capability available, etc. , 

3. Determine the adequacy of the institutional training 
facilities and programs in meeting the needs of eli- 
gible employers -and potential employees. 

4. Determine the characteristics and location of persons 
eligible for assistance under manpower programs, and 
assess the skill needs (life and/or work) these persons 
have to become employable. 

5. Compare the employer needs with the disadvantaged person *s 
skills and determine how the training resources (OJT or 
institutional) available can be used to match the person 
with the job or vice versa. 

' Action Plan : 

1. MDS v;ould coordinate v/ith the manpov/er planner to detsrn^ine 
what information sources are currently being used to assess 
employer needs, institutional training capabilities and 
eligible participant skills. 

2. Area survey strategy would be mapped out by MDS and the 
manpower planner to gather additional appropriate data 
on. employers, institutions, and disadvantaged persons. 

3. MDS would conduct a survey* using data-gathering techniques 
appropriate to the degree or accessibility of the data 
needed. . 

4. Collected data would be compiled and analyzed by MDS/AOG 
manpower planner. 
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5. Action plans to fit resources with identified needs would 
be developed. New and innovative training programs based 
upon the real coimiunity needs could bs prepared for test- 
ing and implementation. 

6. An informat'^on-gathering system would be established to 
monitor the changing manpov/er needs of the community,. 
This could be done by periodically recontacting a 
cross-section of representative employers or institutions 
by personal contact and/or by- mail to continually update 
the data base. 

Expected Results : 

1. Provide CETA staff with accurate data on employer needs, 
institutional capabilities, and disadvantaged skills, 

2. Provide information to training institutions needed to 
make training programs responsive to employer needs. 

3. Acquaint employers with purposes and programs of CETA. 

4. Determine if services being provided under CETA are 
appropriate to the community needs and, if not, either 
modify the programs or create new ones to meet the 
needs. 



I* Evaluation Service . Evaluation of manpower program effectiveness. 
Purposes: 



K Evaluate the effectiveness of various manpower training- 
programs being sponsoreu under CETA from the; standpoint 
of: (a) sponsor, (b) institution, (c) employer, and 
(d) trainee. 

2. Determine whether resources are being used effectively. 
Are programs being sponsored just to use up funds, or 
are they being developed and funded to meet specific 
needs of employers and trainees? 

3. The personal interview data would be supplemented by a 
written questionnaire to contact a large samDle of former 
trainees. 

4. The evaluation data collected would be compiled and analyzed 
with the AOG manpov;er planner/manpower planning council to 
determine the strengths and weaknesses of the current pro- 
grams and to revise or restructure future programs to better 
meet the needs of the community (employer and trainee.).; 
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5 The evaluation results would be shared with other involved 
agencies or institutions which seek to assist disadvantaged 
employees or in other ways increase the effective utiliza- 
. tion of the comnunity's total human resources. 

Expected Results : 

1. Reduce turnover of trainees by developing more meaningful 
training. 

2. Increase employer awareness of employee needs and expecta- 
tions to increase retention once employees are trained. 

3. Improve the design and operation of manpower programs- 

IV. Technical Services , In addition to or growing out of previously 
described services, MDS could provide local CETA manpower planners 
with the following types of technical services- 

A. Assist OJT contract employers to develop or improve 
training programs to ensure that the programs are 
not just disguised wage subsidies without meaning- 
ful training. 

B- Assist skill centers or other institutional training 
organizations tn using survey feedback data to up- 
date and improve training curricula and programs. 

C. Provide specialized management/supervisory training 
to individual employers or groups of employers 
employing the disadvantaged. 

D. Develop work skills/life skills programs to focus 
con?nuPi t^' r^sov«rces on prnhlems of di sadvantaged 
workers. 

E. Develop and conduct in-service training for CETA 
manpower staff. 

F. Assist employers to restructure jobs and develop 
career mobility patterns so that more real job 
opportunities for disadvantaged workers may be 
created, instead of entry-level, dead-end jobs 
as the outcome of manpower program placement. 

A. Service : Technical assistance to OJT contract employers. 

Purposes : 

1. To work with firms which currently have or have had OJT 
contracts to train workers. This work would consist of 
evaluation of current training efforts and development 
of plans for updating or improving future training. 
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2. To identify and work with new firms to help them implement 
effective OJT training programs.* These programs will be 
designgd:;;tb provide the firm with the needed skills, while 
providing the trainee with work skills v/hich will lead to 
full-time meaningful employment. 

Action Plan : 

1. The MD5 'Staff would be pn-call to assist^any current or . 
new OJT program contract firm to implement or improve 
their'iprogram. This service would be coordinated with 
but in addition to the proposed needs survey and evalua- 
tion activities. 

2. This service would be tailored to the heeds of the prbgr^^^ 
sponsor and the contract firm depending upon the unique 
requirements. MDS services would concentrate on assisting- 
the firm to identify needed skills.and develop a training 
program, to teach these skills to disadvantaged workers. ; 
KDS wpuld also assi-st the firm to develop and implement 
supervisory training to sensitize supervisors and trainers 
to the needs of workers {especially disadvantaged) and how 
to teach them work or trade skills. 

3. Surveys have shown that all too often OJT training programs 
are not successful because there is a lack of sufficient, 
preparation on the part of the trainee and the OJT employer, 
fteny empl oyers have al so ind i cated a wi 1 1 i righess to 

cipate if professionally competent assistance. were available 
to help them design and implement the training program. 
Programs need to be developed to better prepare workers 
for employment both before and during the training period. 
Preparing trainees to become productive employees requires 
the employer to plan and conduct a realistic training pro- 
gram. MDS would assist those employers who do not have. the 
resources to set up, monitor, and/or improve training 
programs. 

Expected Results : 

1. Improve retention of CETA-sponsored trainees by providing 
training which would better meet the expectations of 
employers and trainees. 

2. Training quality would be greatly improved by providing 
planning assistance and evaluation of new or in-progress 
programs. 

3. Prepare trainees for permanent employment v/ithT opportun- 
ities for upward mobility. Good training would provide 
these opportunities by developing needed skills wHile^ — ' 
building employee loyalty. 
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4.. Develop more productive workers, which will produce an 

increased deinand for workers. This presents opportunities 
to place more disadvantaged workers. 

B; Service ; Technical assistance to skill centers and other insti- 
tutional (classroom) training organizations— including occupational 
training, academic training, basic or remedial education, skill 
upgrading, etc. 

Purposes ; . 

1. To better match the vocational training available in the 
community (vocational, skill centers, private schools, etc.) 
with the occupations in which skill shortages exist and 
where there is a "reasonable expectation" for employment! 

2. To provide institutional training which will prepare 
trainees for ,iobs wi th-a reasonable* career occupation - ' 
rather than just in clerical , sales, and service occu- 
pations which all too often tend to dead-end or low- 
paying jobs. 

3. To provide pre-employment training which v/ould be pre- 
paratory for OJT training. 

Action Plan : 

1. This service would be a follow-up to the diagnostic or 
evaluation services discussed earlier in this proposal. 

2, MDS would feedback the results of surveys and evaluations 
to specific institutional training organizations. MDS 
would consult with these organizations to assist them 
converting the feedback into specific program changes or 
in dGVclcpiTiy new pi oyrdrno belter ^u i ted to the needs of 
the local area and target population. 

Expected Results ; ^ 

1. Increase, the number of trainees placed in productive 
employment upon completion of institutiona-1 training 
programs. 

2. Decrease the number of dropouts from institutional 
training programs by improving training and increas- 
ing the possibility of employmentby better preparing 
the trainees to meet employer needs. 
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C. Service ; Conduct management/supervisory training for employers, 
individually or in groups. 

Purposes ; 

1. To provide training which will develop management and 
supervisory skills in the handling of human resources. 

2. To make managers and supervisors more sensitive to the 
needs of employees, especially disadvantaged employees. 

Action Plan ; 

1. MDS would conduct a preassessment to identify training 
needs. This could be done as part of the diagnostic 
service discussed earlier or as a separate activity. 

2 Des 1 gn , a trAinTn the ..needs . identi f i ed 

in the preassessment. 

3. Conduct the training. 

4. Evaluate the training and ensure that the training will 
be carried back to the job through follow-up. actiivities . 

Expected Results ; 

1. Better trained management and supervisors. 

2. Managers and s upervisors wi 11 be more sens itive to and able 

to cope^'wiTh 'tlTe neeHs ofTisadvantaged v/orkers. 

D. Service ; Life skills/work skills programs. 

Purposes ; 

1. It has become increasingly apparent that to effectively 
incorporate the disadvantaged workers into the labor force 
requires more than just work skills training. What is 
needed is a broad-based life skills training program 
which. -focuses the total community resources upon the 
total life needs of the disadvantaged worker. Using the 
job site as a locus of information, concern, and assist- 
ance, a "life skills" program provides the means of 
identifying a disadvantaged person's deficiencies (work 
skills, education, health, social skills, etc.) and seeks 
to correct them by using both work-related and other com- " 
munity resources. 
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Action Plan : 

1. Conduct a survey of the community to determine what resources 
are available to assist persons to develop life skill s, 

2. Conduct a survey of employers* of disadvantaged persons 
to .determine what types of deficiencies are causing high 
turnover of these employees, and what work and life skills 
are needed to overcome them. 

3. Serve as a catalyst to design appropriate programs needed 
and match appropriate resources to provide the skills 
needed* 

Expected Results : 

!• New v/orkers become better prepared for emplo^'ment by dev- 
- eloping work skill s and 1 ife skills . - — - - - 

2. The turnover of disadvantaged persons placed in employment 
is reduced.. 

3. The total needs of disadvantaged persons are identified, 
and the comm.unity resources are marshalled to assist in 
a coordinated effort. 

£• Service : Develop and conduct in-service training for CETA manpower 
staff. 

Purposes : ' ' ' . ^ 

1- Determine what skills need to be developed by manpower 
planning staff and design training to correct these 
deficiencies. 

2. Develop a general training program to initially train or 
orient new CETA staff members. 

3. Provide for continuous in-service training. 
Action Plan : 

1. MDS would assist the AOG manpower planner in conducting 
a training needs study of the CETA staff to determine 
what needs exist, 

2. MDS, in cooperation with designated CETA staff, woUld do 
any or all of the following: (a) develop and conduct in- 
service training, (b) assist in developing in-house, in- 
service training, or (c) provide liaison with other 
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organizations to provide training which cannot be developed 
and conducted internally or could be more efficiently pro- 
vided by established programs. 

3/ MDS would provide training to help staff members work more 
effectively with disadvantaged persons and also employers 
with whom they may have contracts. 

Expected Results : 

1. Better trained AOG manpower staff, better able to work 
with disadvantaged persons. 

2. Make manpower staff more sensitive to the problems, con-^^^^ v 
cerns, and Interests of employers. 

3. Manpavier staff would become better planners, not just : 

■ " ' ■ ■ a dm i n i' s t r a to r s"; . .^^^^^ -.-^-..^ 

F. Service: Develop and help implement upgrading opportunities and . ' 
career mobility patterns among public and private employers. 

Purposes : 

1. To appraise the structuring of jobs and positions in client 
organizations to determine: (a) the prevalence of entry- 
level , dead-end jobs that exist; (b) the characteristics 

of the incumbents of these jobs; (c) the^ recruitment, 
placement, and promotion policies for these dead-end jobs 

— ^and-^pos4tions.;^and-(dO-the— impact— these— jobs-have-"0^ — - 

ect and indirect measures of productivity, job satisfaction, 
morale, turnover, and related critical criteria. 

2. To assist the employer in restructuring jobs and positions 
where appropriate to help rationalize his Internal labor 
market system and increase the probability of retaining 
and promoting qualified entry-level placements. 

3. To coordinate the training needs of the employed worker 
with the training demands of both his present job and 
those related jobs associated with, his particular career 
track to ensure performance and promotabllity among 
qualified workers. 

Action Plan : 

1. An initial extensive analysis is. required to determine the 
current relationships among jobs in the client organization, 
the grouping of jobs into job families, the development of 
vertical and horizontal career tracks or. paths, a training 
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needs and skill needs survey for each career track, and ' 
an assessment and profile of skills, abilities, expertise, 
and career interests among incumbents. 

2. If appropriate and in conjunction with representatives 
identified by the employer (personnel, affirmative action, 
and training people are logical representatives), tasks, 
positions, and jobs are analyzed and restructured into 
career paths. Organization policies, guidelines, and 
procedures (formal and informal) are changed to accom- 
modate and support these structural changes. Extensive 
and intensive training of incumbent administrative and 
supervisory personnel will probably be required toward 
this end. 

3. Systematic training and assessment of incumbents to oper- 
ational ize the career mobility system. Feedback of the 
consequences of policy, structural, and supervisory changes 
to continually adapt and adjust the means toward the ful- 

- fillment of the end or long-term objectives. 

Expected Results : 

1. Increased employment opportunities for the target population, 

2. Higher productivity, morale, organization climate, and 
individual satisfaction. 

3. Higher retention of entry-level placements, particularly 
those coming from manpower programs. 

4 Lower-~turnover-,-absenteeismr-waste-r-grievancesT-and- related-- 

people problems" associated with high levels of career 
frustration. 

• 5. A more e-ijui table, ccmprehGnsivc, cr.d comppehGiisible system ■ 
of equal opportuni ty— based on merit— within the internal 
labor market. 

6. Compliance with federal EEOC guidelines. 

rinancial Arrangements for MPS Services 

The above list of services has been prepared to serve as a discussion 
-document for the AOG manpower planner and manpower planning co'nc 1 ?oJelp 
Identify those services MDS is capable of providing which appear to be milt 
relevant to the interests and needs of the AOG. ll is anticipated that ?he 
specific services to be made available by MDS to the AOG and the financial 
arrangements under which they will be provided will be LtSally agreeS Jpon 
PosI?bir'crtR'?°J;r;°"-- /^^^^iscussions should take place as soon'as 
for de WerJ dSri'na ?hP ?J7l^rj-'''? may be properly planned and scheduled 
rur aeiivery during the 1975-76 fiscal year (or sooner if desired). 
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SUMMARY OF PROPOSAL 



Services 



Cutre^ch: 

A. for employers 

no: using CETA pro9rfi.:is 



11. Workshop for local 
pLblic officials to 
oco'jjint thfiT, with 
CETA 



i:.. Dlcgnos:^ Services 



Purposes " 



Kiirketi^g approoch 
Generals epiploye^ sensitivity 
to CETA 

m teach skills 



Provide forum for public 
officials and CETA 
Tailor workshop to needs 
Iostri;ct local public officials 
on manpower needs and-'problems 



Devolop inforniationiathering 
systCR) 

Detoroiine eoiploy.2r manpower 
needs 

Detonoine adequacy of insti- 
t'jiional tmmq 
Cctomiie characteristics of 
di^advaitagcd persons 
Cci-ipare and jiiatch character- 
istics jnd needs 



Action Plan 



develop 11st of contacts 
I'lake proasscSS)i;ent of needs ^ 
Present workshop with CETA staff 
Follovi-up 



KDS contact local officials 
Feedback results of contact to 
workshop i manpower planners 
Conduct workshop . 
Follov/'Up and report to planner 



Coordinate with CETA staff to 
plan survey. 
CondtiCt Survey 
Analyze data 
Develop action plan 
Provide systera to continue 
data-gathering . . 



Expected Results 



Increase onployer participation 
In CETA prcgrafr-s 

If!:prove e:i'ployer. understanding, of ^ 
^d1$advantj(;ed workers 
'Develop CETA/er,ployer working - 

relationship . 

Planner v;ould better understand 
ii;3npov;or needs ond' concerns of 
local officials .v . 

Public officials beco;:;e rore know-\ 
ledgeable of CETA 

.iO,ablc.,pl.i!i^norJo.develop.progranj^ 
better suited to reeds of local areas 



Provide 'CETA staff better infonr-atlon 
Provide iiiStftutions better 
infOHiiation 

Acquaint cjrployers with CETA 
Know. If CETA is ir.eeting needs of 
area 



HOS EXPERIENCE 



".c^nonce 



CETA Expcriencf; 



lA. Area ..arkshop for er.iployurs In Cathe Valley, 1973. 

II, Survey of ne':dle- trade industry, 1973. 
Apprenticeship study, 1575, 

Cor.-uleancy with fl?proxif;:ately BO privats and public finr.s 
olid Industrie:, including Logan City, 197^; UVoys, 1973- 
li\ L I « Trailer llfg,, 1974-75; Thon Construction. m\ 
SursinWne. 1973-?S.- 



IA. Seminar for Interested eii:ployers» in cooperation with Uintah 
Basin AOG Nanpowor Planning Office, August 1975, 

IB, Three v;ori'.:liops conducted In cooperation with- the 6-Coiinty 
Coiiiniissioners Organization Manpower Planning Office, F^rch- 

■toy 1575. 

II. Survey currently being developed and 2dr,inist£red in con* ■ 
junction with Uintah Basin AOG, I'intJh Bjsin Vocational 
Cciitor and assaciatsd manpowr delivc-ry asf^cies. 



Scrvicci 


Purposes 


Action Plan • 


Ej^pccted Results 


III. Evaluation Services 


• Evaluate CETA-sponsored programs 

• Octcraiinc how effectively 
resources arc being used 

iranpoiver prograns 


• HOS coordinate with planner 
fontact finiolovPr"; in^tit'iitinnc 
and trainees 

" rCrSOnal IniLTViGW anO fTfillCd 

responses 

• Compile ond analyze data 
- Share data rcsulls 


• Reduce turnover of trainees 

• increase c^oioyer awareness of 
employee need: 

• Improve d?siQn end operation of 
manpower programs 


IV, Technical Services 








A. Assist OJT crployers 
to dcveic? or iirprove 
training projrafr.s 


* Work with OJT ccntract firms to 
Inprovc traininc 

• Assist new OJT firiDS to set up 
training 


•» HDS on«»rAll to hpln ni^w nr 
established OJT contract firms 

- Conduct training "needs survey 
to tailor training program 

• Develop training pro(]roi:i to 
meet employer i employee needs 


• improve uoi retention rates 

- Better quality training 

- Trainees become butter eir.ployees 

- Increase worker productivity 

* Increase demand for new employees 


B. Assist institutional 
training organizations 


• Better iratch institutional . 
training to skill shortage 
needs 

- Provide better pre-einploycient 
training 


• Follow-up. to diagnostic services 
- Consult with institutions to 
convert feedback froM diagnosis 
into program 1[;iprovcf;;ents 


- Increase the number of placements 
• Decrease number of dropouts 

» ■ . ■ 


C.,„, Conduct Nnagesient/ 

supervisory workshops 


* Pravlde,,,traininc,in'huxan . 
relations skill? 
increase sensitivity to'nesds - 
of disodvontaged cfcployees, " ' 


- ' ■PreassessmcntrSurvey of- needs 

- Design program, lo n;ect needs 

- Conduct training 

" Evaluate training , 


'•'-Better trained supervisors™ "'^^^^^ 
- More sensitive supervisors 



delate d Experience 

III. Sec n. above, Evaluation Is Included in the 
consulting process. ■ 

IVq. Hill Air Force Base training for civilian traininc 
staff, U75. 

Intvinel Revenue Service, Ogden Service C&nter staff 

training, 197<. 
OSU^-xtonsion ESTO staff training and development^ 

IVC. U!;iA workshop scries, 1973. 
. LeVoys workshop, 1974. 

E. A. Millers workshop, 1973-7^ 

Cache Valley area workshop, 1973. 



CETA liyperience 

III. Evaluation of NAB-JOBS as a result of work done for Utah 
County workshop in cooperation with l-iountalnlands AOG 
Planning Office and local Employment Security Office, 
fioveitiber 197/[-January 1975. 

IVA. Related CETA work with Hurco Industries In cooperation with 
northern I'asatch AOG Manpower Planner and local Employment 
Security Office. 



Work cun'ontly being done with Uintah Basin AOG Jintah 
Bcsin Vocational Center, and associated "manpower delivery 
agencies. ^ • ' 

IVC. liorl;:.hop for OJT en^ploycrs in »Jtah County in cooperation with 
Ibiila inlands ACG Planning Off iCr and local Employment Security- 
Office, January 1975. ' ' 



Services 


Purpose!;- 


Action Plan 


Expected" Results 


IV. Technical Services (cont.) 








0. Develop work skills/ 
life skills progr^.'ns 


- Incorporate thu disadvantaged • 
person into thi» workforce 

• Identify specivic work-related 
training and personal needs of 

■ the eiiployed' v/iirkforce 


- Conduct survey of cownity 
resources to assist disadvantaged 

• Conduct survey of disadvantaged 
persons 

- 'Serve as a catalyst to natch ^ 
employer's need with resources 

assist 


- ficw workers better prepared for 

eiDployirat 

- Turnover of disadvantaged woriters Is 

reduced -7---: 

Total needs of disadvantased persons 

arc addressed . 


E. In-service training 
for CETA staff 


- Oeterwine skills needed and 
design traininy 

- Develop general training pro* 
gran for new s^xff 

- Provide continuous in-service 
" training ' ' " ' 


* Training needs' study 

- Conduct or coordinate training' : 

• Assist in becoiMng' more effective 
In working with trainees and 
employers 


• Better trained -staff 

•• Staff p.:orc sensitive to needs of . 
e:iipVoyers and trainees 

• CETA staff becomf better planners 


^ F* Assist ediployer to 
restructure jobs 
and provide career 
rcbility 

7 


• Appraise the structuring of jobs 

• to delerniine cr.reer ir,obility 
- Assist employer rationalize 

internal labor system 

• Coordinate training needs 
with job dcMiis 


r Analyze employer organization 

- Restructure jobs where appro- 
priate 

- Operationalize career mobility 
system 


- Increased job placeincnts 
^ Higher productivity and tnorale 

V Higher retcntton:;,^^^^^^ 

•Lower turnover 

• Comply with EEOC guidelines 



HOS EXPERIENCE 



Sebted [xjcience 

IVD. Quality of Rural Life Program, Burgin Mine,' 197$. 

IVf. Logan City, 1974. 
LeVoys, 1974. 

Utah State University, 1972 and 1975. 



CETA Experience. 

IVD. Quality of Rural Life Program with Burgin Ktne, 1975. 



IVE. Training for Employment Security staff, Northern Utah 
Region, February 1975. ,.' • 

' Training for Employincnt Security staff, Salt Lake City, 
f^ay 1975. 



IVF. 'Proposal, not practiced as yet. 



